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United States Rubber Company 
Begins Bonuses as Profits Rise 


ITH net profit for the single month of August at 

approximately $800,000, an amount nearly 40 per 

cent in excess of earnings for the entire half year 
nded June 30, the United States Rubber Company has in 
1ugurated plans for bonus awards to employes and for a 
managers shares trust. Although July earnings were com- 
aratively small, the August showing is taken as an indica- 
tion of a very satisfactory second half year, with the bulk 
{ the company’s large waterproof footwear business 
coming in the final quarter. 


For the purpose of giving officers and employes added 
ncentive toward increasing the earnings of the company, 
United States Rubber has evolved two profit-sharing plans 
which will be submitted to stockholders for approval at a 
special meeting October 15. These two plans consist of a 
bonus and a managers shares plan, combining features of 
the profit-sharing plans of the General Motors Corporation 
nd E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
The bonus plan is divided into three classes—A, B and 
\ bonus awards may be granted for conspicuous 
service of nature and will be 
he earnings of the company, each case to be considered on 
ts merits. Class B bonus awards may be granted to thos« 
vho have contributed most in a general way to the success 
{ the company by their ability, industry and loyalty. Thes 
iwards are to be made from a fund to which the board of 
lirectors will credit annually such an amount as they may 
letermine. 


(. eel 


any granted irrespective of 


This amount shall not exceed 10 per cent of the 
surplus net receipts (before interest on funded debt) over 
ind above the following percentages earned on the capital 
employed: 5 per cent in 1929, 514 per cent in 1930 and 
6 per cent in 1931 and all subsequent years. In view of the 
tact that the company’s average annual receipts on invested 
capital during the past eight years have been 3.88 per cent, 
it is apparent that employes will have to assist materially in 
increasing earnings before participating in profits. 

\wards of both Class A and Class be 
made either in cash, in stock of the company, or in securities 
‘f any other company, or in both stock and cash, as direc- 
may determine. Under this plan, directors may from 
time to time issue United States Rubber common stock not 
to exceed in the aggregate 150,000 shares in making awards 
under the plan. 


B bonuses may 


tors 


The Class C bonus provides for awards to certain em- 
playes who equal or excel certain standards of performance 
which may be established from time to time, and which are 


not dependent upon the company’s earnings. The Class C 
bonus may be combined or used in conjunction with the 
A and B bonuses. The entire bonus plan shall become et- 
fective for the year 1929. 

The managers share plan involves the formation of a 
trust to which the company will issue 100,000 shares of its 
common stock, at $35 a share, receiving in return 100,000 
trust shares of no-par value, representing ownership of all 
the assets to be held by the trust. The company agrees to 
pay to the trust in cash or in common stock an annual sum, 
beginning in 1930 and ending in 1939, equivalent to the sum 
credited to the Class B bonus fund outlined above. 

The company may resell from time to time certain por- 
tions of the trust shares to employes of the company 
occupying responsible positions, price and terms of resale 
to be fixed by the finance committee. The trust shares held 
by the company shall not be entitled to dividends and shall 
be entitled to only $5 a share of the net assets of the trust 
Upon crediting by the company to the trust amounts ag 
gregating $3,000,000, and upon receipts by the company of 
an aggregate of $5 a share in cash for the 100,000 trust 
shares to be sold by the company, the 100,000 shares of 
common stock of the company shall be deemed fully paid 


U.S, Crude Rubber Consumption 
Was 38,274 Tons in August 


ONSUMPTION of crude rubber of all 
manufacturers in the United States in the month ot 
August is estimated at 38,274 long tons, according 

to statistics compiled by the Rubber Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation. This compares with an estimated consumption of 
$1,526 long tons for the month of July. 

Total consumption of crude rubber by American manu 
facturers for the first eight months of this year is estimated 
at 349,108 long tons. Consumption during the first eight 
months of 1928 was 291,897 long tons. 

These estimates are based on reports received by the 


classes by 


association from manufacturers who are estimated to rep 
resent 90 per cent of the total consumption in the United 
states. 

The association estimates total domestic stocks of crude 
rubber on hand and in transit overland on August 31 at 
90,769 long tons compared with 95,536 long tons as of July 
31. Crude rubber afloat for the United States ports on 
\ugust 31 is estimated at 41,619 long tons as against 38,859 
iong tons on July 31 
to the association which are believed to represent 95 per 
cent of the total United States. 


These estimates are based on reports 


for the 
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Ajax Rubber Company Loss Is 
$504,920 in First Half Year 

EPORTS of the Ajax Rubber Company, Inc., and 
R subsidiaries for the six months ended June 30, 1929, 


show a net loss, after interest, depreciation, etc., of 


¢504 920. comparing with a net loss of $846,001 in the first 
half of 1928 Actual operating loss for the period 
amounted to $161,334, as against $276,651 in the first six 
wonths of last year Interest, depreciation and other 
charges totaled $413,719, as compared with $354,874 a 
vear ago. but in 1928 there was an additional write-off of 
£271,562 for crude rubber inventory losses. 


e sheet of the company shows 
total as t Ju $13,878,192, as against the 
figure of $14,066,149 reported the year previous. The 
statement, however, than the figure of 
reported as of December 31, 1928. 


} 


* 7 1 
Che consolidated bala 
sets as ot June 30 of 


present 1S higher 


$12,361,187 


Of the total assets reported for the present year, land, 
| other property accounts are rep- 
| good will and patents at $2,184,- 
875. Cash amounted to $586,307 as compared with $886,- 
79 on December 31 and $944,842 on June 30, 1928. The 
inventories was figured at $3,453,522 
liabilities, capital stock, represented 
was figured at $8,662,905 and 
nortgage g at $1,673,000. Notes payable 
ire figured at $2,100,000 as compared with $400,000 a year 
included promissory notes at 
it $744,984, and accrued liabili- 


nuldings, machinery 


resented by $5,019,072 ar 


value ot 
Of the 
by 880.330 no 


company’ 
par shares, 
bonds outstandin 
ago. The other liabilities 
$500,000, act 
ties at $197,303. 


The consolidate 


ount pavable 


income account for the first half of 


1929 compares as follows with the like periods of the three 
nreceding years: 
1928 1927 1926 
(,Tos | j $276.05 1 €537 45 *$5827 535 
Oth 0.1 7.08 97,890 78.108 
$0] ©719.565 $439,567 *$665.643 
Int.. dep ‘1 354.874 421,591 329,771 
Fed. tax 11,593 
Invent. a 71,562 250.000 
Net k $504,920 $846,001 $861,158  *$74,279 
*Profit | d s from write-dow1 
inventoric . t \ 1 
Firestone Starts Addition 


To Factory Unit at Akron 


ROUND a new $750,000 addition to the factory 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company at Akron 
was broken on September 6. The new building, 


which will be stories in height, is to be used for ex- 
pansion of the tire manufacturing departments and will 
add 3,500 tires to the Firestone daily production schedule. 

The new structure will be built as part of the present 
plant No. 2. Addition of more than 2,000 men to the Fire- 
stone payroll is I 


Seven 


expected when the new department goes 
‘nto production. The building will cost approximately $500,- 
000 and the equipment $750.000 

Contract for the 


McArthur 


Company will erect the 


foundation has 


awarded to the 
Company, and the Burger Iron 
steel work. The contracts call for 
completion of the building shortly after the first of the year. 

Firestone officials said the Akron expansion was decided 
on following approval by council of the paving of the old 
Northern Ohio Power & Light Company right-of-way, 
which runs south from S. Main street, past Firestone plant 
No. 2 and the new battery plant. 


bee Nn 


Concrete Pile 
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The Council has appropriated $73,000 for the city’s 
share of this improvement, which will provide ready access 
to the Firestone property. The paving of this street is to 
be completed within 90 days. A portion of the street was 
paved several years ago by the Firestone Company at its 
own expense. 

The Firestone expansion also is based on a promise 
from the city to give relief from traffic congestion on streets 
leading to the southern industrial district, by parking re- 
strictions and street widening, Firestone officials said. 

One step in the widening program has been taken by 
making plans for widening S. High street to 100 feet and 
building a 100-foot viaduct over the grade crossing at S. 
Main street. 


Mohawk Rubber Company 
Has Profit of $283,945 


HE Mohawk Rubber Company has reported for the 


six months ended June 30, 1929, a profit of $283,945 
after interest and depreciation, but before federal 
taxes. This compares with a profit of $296,464 in the first 
six months of 1928. The amount of net sales for the 


period has not been announced, but is believed to have been 
ipproximately the same as in the first half of 1928, when 
it totaled $3,098,447. 

During the entire year of 1928, the Mohawk Rubber 
Company earned $766,040 and in the full year of 1927 
showed a profit of $631,172. Although last year 
usual because of the upset in the crude 


was un- 


rubber market, it 


is generally the case that the larger portion of the com- 
Nany’s earnings come in the second half of the vear. This 
is due to the fact that the company’s sales are for the re- 


] 


placement market, rather than for the original equipment 


trade, and sales are heaviest in the summer tout season 


Mohawk Rubber capital stock at present consists of 
21,643 shares of 7 per cent preferred and 114,344 no-par 
shares of common. The common stock was 
juarterly dividend basis of one per cent in stocl 
cents in cash recently, and dividends on the 
een paid up to date. 


placed on a 
and 75 
preferred have 
After a refinancing plan was put in effect and a loan 


negotiated for $800,000 in March, 1928, the company’s old 


ommon stock had a spectacular rise from 35 to a peak of 
246, after which a stock dividend of 300 per cent was de- 
lared. The new common stock sold as high as 66 early 
this year, but has currently dropped to around 27. The 


to 78 Both 


1 
| 


referred stock has declined from 90% stocks 

are listed on the Cleveland Stock Exchange, an 

mon traded in on the 
xchange. 


the com- 


also Chicago Stock 


shares are 


Hood Acquisition Increases 
Goodrich Assets By $30,000,000 


HAT the acquisition of the Hood Rubber Company 

ind its subsidiaries has increased the total assets of 

the B. F. Goodrich Company by more than $30,000,- 
000 is shown in a pro forma statement as of June 30, 1929, 
fled with the New York Stock Exchange by the latter 
company. This statement shows that Goodrich now has 
total assets of $168,418,008, as compared with the figure 
of $138,040,259, given in its previous statement for the 
same date. Surplus remains unchanged at $26,735,216, but 
current assets are given as $101,308,102 and current liabili- 
ties as $33,931,125, as compared with the previous state- 
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ment for Goodrich alone of $83,520,888 and $18,953,377, 
respectively. 

Tentative pro forma balance sheet of B. F. Goodrich 
Co. after giving effect to the proposed acquisition of the 
assets and the retirement of the preferred stocks of the 
Hood Rubber Co. and its subsidiaries, as of June 30, 1929, 
follows: 

Assets: Real estate, buildings and sundry equipment, 
less depreciation and obsolescence $59,268,297 ; cash $9,- 
226,603: accounts and notes receivable $36,905,807 ; inven- 
teries $55,175,692; bonds with trustee $540,375; due from 
employes $383,979; preferred stock in treasury $854,600; 
securities of subsidiaries held for redemption $108,249 ; in- 
estments and advances to other companies $3,457,674 ; de- 
ferred charges $2,496,732; total $168,418,008. 

Liabilities: 7% preferred stock $32,720,000; common 
stock represented by 1,053,638 no-par shares, less exclusion 
of intangible assets (namely, patents, trade-marks and good- 
will amounting to $3,423,187), $57,798,001; funded debt 
$22,072,000; funded debt of subsidiaries $12,341,589; bills 
payable $117,67,500; bills payable of subsidiaries $8,912,- 
221 ; accounts payable $10,998,377 ; sundry accrued liabilities 
$1,398,248; federal taxes $854,779; reserves $3,424,326; 
minority stockholders interest in subsidiaries $2,482,253; 
employes credit on subscription to common stock $288,312; 
surplus $26,735,216; total $168,418,008. 


Rubber Footwear Exports 
Increase 45% During July 


EAVY increases in the exports of rubber goods 
from the United States were indicated in the 


figures for the month of July, with gains in foot- 
wear shipments more than balancing the seasonal falling 
off in tire and other automotive exports. Shipments of all 
rubber manufactured products from this country in July 
amounted to $6,593,859, as compared with a total of 
$6,302,071 recorded in the month of june. 

The most significant increase during July was an ad- 
vance in value of $289,168 in rubber footwear exports 
which fully compensated the $231,112 decrease in automo- 
tive rubber goods exports. Mechanical rubber goods 
showed a value increase of $80,161, druggists’ rubber sun- 
dries $23,968, rubber specialties $124,173, and partly manu- 
factured goods $87,802. To offset partly these gains, de- 
clines were shown, besides the tire class, in rubber soles and 
heels to the extent of $16,362, proofed goods $64,785 and 
hard rubber goods $1,225. 

July exports of rubber footwear increased 45 per cent 
in volume and 32 per cent in value. Exports of rubber 
boots aggregated 154,972 pairs, the largest in the history 
of our trade, shoes 214,216 pairs, and canvas rubber-soled 
shoes 974,514 pairs. 

Of the rubber-boots exports, Denmark took 38 per cent 
of the total volume and the United Kingdom 36 per cent. 
The leading market for rubber shoes was Germany with 
39,305 pairs, followed by Switzerland with 34,358 pairs. 
Other important markets were Norway, Italy, Brazil and 
the United Kingdom. 

Argentina, formerly a good market for United States 
canvas rubber-soled shoes but more recently supplied prin- 
cipally by Canada, took 252,627 pairs from this country in 
July, or more than 50 per cent of its entire purchases from 
the United States in this class during the entire year 1928. 
The Philippine Islands, however, were in excess of Argen- 
tina, taking 253,388 pairs. Cuba was a poor third with 
119,254 pairs. Other markets were insignificant in 
comparison. 
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Program of Rubber Division 
For Atlantic City Meeting 


EMBERS of the Rubber Division of the Ameri- 

can Chemical Society will assemble at the Chal- 

fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
on Thursday morning, September 26, for a three-day fall 
meeting. In addition to the regular business sessions, the 
elections of officers, and the reading of technical papers, a 
full program of entertainment has been arranged, including 
golf, tennis, bathing, a fishing trip and a complete schedule 
for ladies who attend. 

PROGRAM 
Thursday, September 26 

8.30 A. M.—Registration. 
9.30 A. M.—Vernon Room: 

C. R. Johnson (Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc.) 
Carbon Black, II—The Role of Oxvgen. 

A. A. Somerville, J. M. Ball and W. H. 

Cope (R. T. Vanderbilt Co.) 

The Aging of Vulcanized Rubber Under 
Varying Elongation. 

I. Karrer, J. M. Davis and E. O. Dieterich 

(B. F. Goodrich Co.) 

A Simplified Type of Goodrich Plasto 
meter. 

E. O. Dieterich. (B. F. Goodrich Co.) 

A Method for Estimating the Extent of 
Penetration of Rubber Compounds into 
Fabric. 

Roscoe H. Gercke. (U.S. Rubber Co.) 
Thermodynamics of Stretching of Vul- 
canized Rubber. 

W. A. Gibbons. (U.S. Rubber Co.) 
Flexing Test for Tire Carcass 


1:00 P. M.—Luncheon—Coral Room 
Golf—As arranged at Hotel Desk 
Boardwalk—At your leisure. 
Bathing—As you may choose. 
Tennis—As arranged at Hotel Desk. 
6:00 P. M.—Banquet, Rutland Room. 
Friday, September 27 
9:30 A. M.—Vernon Room: 
V. N. Morris and J. N. Street. (Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co.) 
The Effect of Temperature, Pressure and 
Humidity on the Permeability of Rubber 
to Air. 
F. J. Kilbourn, Jr. (Xylos Rubber Co.) 
Rate of Cure of Reclaimed Rubber, II. 
J. E. Skane. (Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Co.) 
Fabrics used in Rubber Belting. 
Report of Physical Testing Committee. 
Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 
1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Coral Room. 
2:00 P. M.—Time for Informal Discussions. 


4:00 to 6:00 P. M.—Tea, Garden Room. 
Saturday, September 28 
9:00 A. M.—Fishing Party—Directed by W. H. Cope. 
(Spiritus Bibendum Est) 

The program for ladies, under the direction of Mrs. 
S. M. Caldwell as chairlady, will include a rolling chair 
party, a trip to the Million Dollar Pier, and a theatre party 
to see Otis Skinner in “Hundred Years Old.” In addition, 
there will be luncheons and teas on Thursday and Friday 
and a special dinner Thursday evening in the Green Room 
of the hotel. 
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U.S. Rubber Company Forms 
Fiber Products Department 


rmation ot ber products department by th 
Company has been announced 
by F. B. Davis, Ir., president Che new department 
responsible anufacture and sale of all 
unwoven fiber products containing rubber from natural or 

licensing of patents 


Hike fe 


. ] ] 
Wiil ty 


; ‘ +} ; 


- 
irticial latex and wi handle the 


ywned or controlled by the United States Rubber Company 
veering the 1 nutacture ofr such products It will also 
handle the sale of all natural and artificial latex to the paper 


lied industries and will 
luct the de velopment ot new 
lucts in its field 


1 } 
newly 


created depart 
nent will be under the general 
ipervision of Ernest Hopkin 
son, vice-president, and with R 
manage 


P. Rose as general 


\Ir. Rose has for four years 
een carrying on extensive ex 
periments under the direction of 
Mr. Hopkinson with a view to 
developing commercial products 


latex in conjunction 





wit unwoven fibers, such as 
} | 
P nad t eveloping a mal 
; ' 
et " t Y) ns we K lds 
| ; 
en made su satistacto! 
] | { 
rogress that it be ‘ ect to create the new depal 
‘ ] ‘ ’ 7 ] ] | 
ment to carry it along OTM! uw ASK 
: 1! ! | ] 
Products of the new department will include mid-soles 


or doublers, innersoles, and products used in 


other similat 
| Lexide, an 


the manufacture of imitation 
for book bindings, 


~ 


primarily 
pon ke thooks, card table tops, 


display cards, high grace 


leather base material use 


trunk and bag linings 


luggage, 
irt leather novelties, advertising 


catalogue and pamphlet cover paper, automobile decks and 
nterior panel facings, s material for radio dynamic 
| 


1 1 . | . ] 
Super- Li cutting blocks for clicker an 


] 


speaker cones; 
beam type dinku gy press List n cutting eather. plain and 


rubberized fabrics and uncured rubber compounds; and 
material for use in the cap visors of uniforms. Out of 
approximately 15,000 radio speaker cones made daily 
this country, overt 000 employ Lexide 


: a < , , , a= 
Sales offices wi e establusned al Ne \\ Y ork, ( hicago 


and Cleveland, and ma turing will be carried on at the 


company's Lexide mill, Rock City Falls, N. Y., and at the 
fiber board mill, Clevela {) rhe latter muil is connected 
with the company’s large Cleveland plant, but will operat: 
as a unit of the fiber products department The Lexide 


mill was recently acquired by lease and will be revamped 
to manufacture rubber treated fiber sheet material. 
R. P 


has been associated with the Un 


since 1919 


manager of the new department, 
ited States Rubber Com 


) 
Rose, yenera 


receiving his B.S. degree trom 


pany \fter 

Ohio University in 1912 and his master’s degree from the 
University of Kansas a year later, he was a fellow of the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research until 1917, at which 


time he entered the Gas Defense Division of the Chemical 
Warfare Service with the rank of captain, being promoted 
to major by the time the war had ended. He worked in 
the general laboratories and on the plantations of the com 
pany until he turned his attention to development work on 
fiber products 


D. C. Cochran has been appointed sales manager of the 


lepartment, Allen F. Owen general superintendent of the 


' 
i 
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mianutacturing division, and A. P. Delahunt manager of 


the control division. 


Good year-Zeppelin Corporation 
Plans Pacific Dirigible Line 


4’ STABLISHMENT of regular dirigible service be 
tween Los Angeles and Hawaii within the next few 
years seems to be a certainty, with Goodyear Tire & 

Rubber Company interests behind the project. Transat- 
lantic airship service by the same group may be put into 
operation by 1933, according to newspaper reports 

Plans are said to be under way for the formation by 
the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation and Grayson M.-P 
Murphy of a company which will be the forerunner of the 
trans-Pacific dirigible line which has been under discussion 
by Dr. Hugo Eckener and representatives of the banking 
house and the Goodyear organization early this month. 
The company will start with a small capitalization, but later 
will expand its scope to include the operation or owner 
ship of a company which will provide periodic dirigible 
passenger, air mail and express service between Hawai 

Ang les 

Dr. Eckener, the commander of the Graf Zeppelin, and 
P. W. Litchfield, president of the Goodyear-Zeppelin Cor- 
poration, also met with representatives of the National City 
Lehman Brothers, and the 


and Los 


Bank, the banking house of 


newly formed Lehman Corporation, an investment trust. 


lhe directorate of the company is expected to include 
a number of the most prominent men in the aviation, bank- 
ing and transportation fields and will be affiliated closely 
as the Dollar and Matson Steamship 


company will undoubtedly have a working 


with such concerns 


Lines. The 


iwreement with one or more of the prominent transconti- 


than-ai1 
United States, which will make New York 


nental heavier ransport companies now operating 
lines across the 
ind Hawaii only four days apart by airplane-dirigible 
service. The airship service will, if successful, be extended 
to Japan at a later time. 

(he Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation sent ‘ 
|. C. Hunsaker, vice-president, to Honolulu last winter to 


ommandet 


look over the situation there and to make preliminary plans 
for the establishment of a dirigible base on the islands 
Che actual organization of the company to start the trans 
Pacific line would be appreciably speeded up by govern 
ment legislation to provide suitable air mail contracts. This 


would give the company some immediate earning power 
exclusive of any passenger transportation. 

Newspaper reports, following the meetings of the dirig 
ible and banking house representatives in New York and 
\kron, stated definitely that an operating company, with a 
capital of $15,000,000, would be formed to control the 
transatlantic service, with bases in France and this country. 
[he American base, Dr. Eckener was quoted as saying, 
at Washington, D. C., or Richmond, Va., be 
cause of climatic conditions. 

The dirigibles to be used in the California-Hawati serv 
ice will be built by the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation at 
\kron and will have a gas capacity of about 6,000,000 cubic 
feet, twice that of the Graf Zeppelin. They will cost ap- 
proximately $5,000,000 each and will carry 75 passengers 
Che Luftschiffbau Zeppelin, the German dirigible company, 
which owns 25 per cent of the stock of the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Corporation, will be connected with the plans 
through this ownership. In addition to Dr. Eckener, repre- 
sentatives of the German Zeppelin company who were 
present at the Akron conferences included Rudolph Pagen 
stecher, director; Fritz Von Meister, New York representa- 
Karl Schmidt, legal adviser. 


would be 


tive: and Dr 
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IV hy Not Nore 
SPONGE RUBBER 
‘Products? 


A Plea for a Very Promising 
Undeveloped Phase of the 
Rubber Industry 


By R. R. OLIN 


R. R. Olin Laboratories, Akron, O. 


HE purpose of this paper is to stimulate scientific 
investigation of methods of production of sponge 
rubber, with a view to putting its production on a 
sound basis. If this is done, there is a possibility of 
greatly extending the already wide use of rubber products. 


Possibilities of Application 
There is considerable warrant for the belief that there is 
waiting to be developed a sufficiently wide range of uses 
for sponge rubber of various types, to involve within a 
comparatively short time, a production to equal or sur- 
pass in volume that now existing in the tire industry. For 
example, it is now being produced in a rather limited way, 
in some cases experimentally only, to insulate from: 
1. Heat 
2. Cold 
3. Noise 
4. Vibration, or shock. 
A few possibilities under these headings are suggested: 
1. Domestic refrigerators, refrigerator freight cars. 





, Barberton, O 


Type 2 
Medium Pore 


Type 1 
Small Pore 


































Type 3 
Large Pore Known as “Featheredge” 


2. Residential and structural heat and cold insula- 
tion. 
3. Talking picture studios, and aeroplane cabins. 
4. Floor pads for dentists, bank tellers, etc.; also 
concrete pavement expansion joints. 

Some other uses to which it has been put are: Toy 
balls, bath sponges, floor mats, automobile channel strip- 
ping, residential weather stripping, automobile upholster- 
ing, and chair cushions. In the form of blown hard rub- 
ber, it has been used for water valve floats, and in some 
cases to replace wood, where extreme lightness of weight 
is desirable, and where high strength and resistance to rela- 
tively high temperatures is not required. 

The above is just an outline of some of the established 
and possible uses for sponge rubber. To the wide awake 
manufacturer, numberless other applications will occur. 


. 


Present State of Scientific Development 

At the present time, the manufacture of sponge rubber 
products is in about the position that the rubber industry 
as a whole was in, say along 1905, just before the advent 
of the rubber chemist and organic accelerators. In a nut- 
shell, sponge rubber manufacture today is an art rather than 
a science. For this reason, the volume of business is com- 
paratively small, and limited to a relatively few companies. 
A glance through the index to rubber literature for the past 
twenty-five years will substantiate these facts. 

It is a matter of considerable interest to note that the 
British are ahead of America in appreciating the possibili- 
ties for profit in this phase of the industry. This is evi- 
denced by the recent publication of two articles in one 
British magazine, devoted to the interests of their rubber 
industry. These two articles were the reports of results 















of investigations on sponge rubber, which were sponsored 
British Rubber Growers’ Association, and the Brit- 


by the . 
Assotiation, respectively 


ish Manufacturers’ 
Types of Sponge Rubber in United States 
as the writer’s knowledge goes, so called “cel- 


is not manufactured in this country. For 


lular rubber n 

this reason. it will not be considered here. There are three 
types « ponge rubber produced here, all of which are 
hown in the accompanying illustrations: 


2. Mediu por 
, Large pore—known as “Featheredge.” 

[he small pore type is usually manufactured in molds 
or frames in presses only. On the other hand, types 2 and 
3 may be molded in pre or vulcanized in frames in flat 
sheets in open steam. At present, press cured articles as a 
rule. are limited to relatively thin articles, while open steam 
cured goods may be produced in thicknesses up to four 
inche 

Sponging Materials 

Sodium bicarbonate the material generally used to 
produce small pore spongt [The chemical text books in- 
dicate that this mate es off carbon dioxide gas when 
heated to 498 degrees Fahrenheit This, of course, is 
much above temperatures used for vulcanizing. It appears 
therefore, that the natural organic acids present in rubber, 
must decompose the soda at temperatures about that used 
for vulcanizing. As is well known, the natural acid con- 
tent of rubber varies considerably among various lots of 
even high grade rubbet As a consequence, considerable 
variation in sponging of the rubber results. The recourse 
ot the p ‘ I such an event is to blend 
hatches that are found to | riable. This, of course, is a 
wasteful | expe ( 1, as this blending is not 
nerformed until after one or two heats have been cured 
out of tch t not ng properly. This results in 
excessive production loss. The addition of small 
amounts of some of the organic acids used in general rub 
her ma f { ( extent to overcome this 
variabil ln ( ) tear or olex acids in 
troduces { othet iif Itv t t are bout equall 

yi é containing soda, 
vulcat ( imultaneously, small 

. | sponge rubb s produced 
If ) \ ini y s effected at 
1 tive t which, o ( Ss not co 
( I t organic 

t t f decomposition of soda 

, t f mediu ore and some 
wi e1 onge ywever, is considert 
be hove thes ids oO 

clu eT 1 I re the serious 

I vl l ite Ss 1 eTrial ¢ } 
el t e pore spongt According 
t t ‘ iaterial ves off carbon 

‘ | nia when heated to 140 degrees 
t. Asat fact, it gives off both gases 
rclit C1 “ be readily appreciated that 
it 1S ve cuit to trol sponging conditions uniform, 
wit rt that gives up rts gas during 
mullis tul ng operations. It is, of course, 
due to this fact. that it blows the rubber before vulcaniza 
tion starts. that it 1s poss with it to produce large pore 


sponge. Blending of variable batches is also necessary 


with this type of compounds, due to variable losses of blow- 
almost note that 
be processed at as low a tempera- 


seems unnecessary to 


ing material. It 
this type of sponge must 
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ture as possible. This method, of course, produces relative- 
ly light weight sponge, known in the trade as “featheredge.”’ 

Medium pored sponge is produced as indicated above, 
with soda and organic acids. Mixtures of soda and am- 
monium carbonate are also used. 

Water is used for producing some sponge rubber. 
While it has some advantages, it is not a desirable material 
from the production standpoint. As is well known, it ex- 


pands into steam at 212 degrees Fahrenheit, which is suf- 
ficiently high to avoid serious loss during processing, and 


at the same time, far enough below vulcanizing temperatures 
to permit of satisfactory expansion before vulcanization 
starts. (On the other hand, it is necessary with it to blow 
rubber to rather high pressures at vulcanization tempera 
tures and then cool before removal from molds to prevent 
collapsing. This slows down,production very materially. 

Mixtures of chemicals that produce nitrogen gas, such 
as ammonium chloride, and sodium nitrite, are also used to 
a limited extent. These mixtures are rather unstable, and 
therefore not very satisfactory. 

Plasticising 

It wil get uniform and 
maximum blowing effect, the rubber must be thoroughly 
and uniformly plasticised. It is also highly desirable that 
this plasticising be maximum in unvulcanized rubber, with 
a minimum noticeable effect on the vulcanized product. 
To accomplish plasticising, early sponge rubber manufac- 
turers used large quantities of all sorts of softeners. This 
almost invariably produced “soggy” products, and frequent- 
One type of 


be readily appreciated, that to 


' _ 14 7 Wieactr sly . -e$§y 1 ACveINOC 
Vy resuited aqisastrousiy as regards ageing 


softener very widely used is factice. This material pro- 


lu airly satisfactory goods. However, probably due 
5 i » 

in retarding cures, it tends to cause collapsing. 

hod that produces the most satisfactory results 


Che met 
99 ot 
‘ Laat 


s to “grin rubber on cold tight mills, in very small 
ots. The usual practice is to grind 10 to 20 pounds for 


relatively long times on a 40 to 42 inch mill. This is a 


very expensive process. The cost of this operation ranges 


from 3c to 6c per pound of finished compound, depending 
yn local power and labor costs. Furthermore, due to minor 


17 
| 


the mill rolls and the tempera- 
res attained during grinding, this method results in vari- 
Here again, the practical factory man’s re- 
correct this condition is blending of 
batches As intimated earlier in this 

must be found before manufa 


variations in the setting of 


variable 
paper, a solution of 


+ is Dre em 


cturers can hope 


to realize the potential profits to be de rl ec from the pro- 
ction es 1n l irge volume to whicl sponge rubber 
ideally adaptable 
Compounding and Mixing 
\s a rule, the usual compounding ingredients in general 
se may be employed. Naturally, materials e carbon 
lack, which tend to stiffen unvulcanized rubber, are to be 
ivoided as far as possible. Also, due to the relatively la 





surface, compared to the volume of rubber in sponge rubl 


es, exposed to the action of the air, it is highly essen 

il to use only materials, and combinations of materials 

it are known to produce good ageing results For this 
eason, antioxidants are practically indispensabl 

In general, from the above consideration of the re- 

ictions of the blowing materials, it is highly desirable that 

he so-called “delayed action” accelerators be emploved 


[here are several rather delicate problems to be solved in 

First, it is desirable ie rubber ex 

to the size of the desired finished article 

betore vulcanization starts to take place. On the other 

to avoid surface “blow holes”’ it is desirable that the 

vuleanize rather rapidly. Then when ex- 
(Concluded on page 673) 
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Sponge Rubber Compounding 


An Analysis of the Present Accepted Practices—Pale Crepe Crude 
Has Been Found Most Satisfactory as Basic Material—Ageing 
Is a Major Problem in Sponge Rubber Problems 


‘NPONGE rubber compounding has probably been the 
least discussed and the most inaccessible branch of 
rubber technology, partly due to the fact that until 

recently the field has been very specialized and confined to 
a few products, many of which have been manufactured in 
Europe. Within the past few years, however, the field for 
rubber sponge products has widened considerably, and the 
rubber chemists have done considerable work in ferreting 
out the compounding difficulties. Among the new uses for 
sponge rubber might be mentioned channel rubber for auto- 
mobile window stripping, bath mats, chair cushions, stamp 
pads, toys and novelties, and heel cushions for athletic 
ootwear. 

Rubber of uniform plasticity is very essential for sponge 
ompounds. Wild rubbers have been discarded on account 
of their lack of uniformity. Pale crepe has been found the 
most satisfactory grade because it loses its nerve on milling 
more quickly than smoked sheets. Roll brown and the 
ambers are often mixed with it to insure a soft compound. 

Natural ground whiting is the best-all round filler for 
sponge rubber. Zince oxide is used only in quantities suf- 
ficient to activate accelerators. Lithopone is used when- 
ever it is desired to produce a white sponge or light pastel 
shades. Carbon black is occasionally used for producing 
sponge rubber stocks having high abrasion resistance and 
high tensile strength, but only in small quantities for color- 
ing purposes because of its stiffening effect. 


s 


Softeners Important in Compounding 


Stearic and oleic acid are valuable softeners for use in 
sponge rubber, not only because of their plasticizing action, 
also because they assist in the liberation of carbon 
dioxide from such blowing agents as sodium bicarbonate 
From five to ten per cent of these fatty acids, based on the 
weight of the rubber, is usually required. In case an addi- 
tional softener is necessary, petrolatum is quite often used. 
Palm oil is a good softener except that it has a noticeabl 
lor and darkens the cured stock. Parrafin gives good 
results but the surface bloom is often objectionable. It 
issists in producing a stiffer stock than petrolatum. Rosin 
ind burgundy pitch are used when it is desired to increase 
the tackiness of the uncured stock ; the quantity of the rosin 
should be limited on account of its adverse effect on the 
seing properties of the finished article. White substitute 


> 


s not recommended as it reduces the sponging and ageing 
jualities of the compound. Brown substitute 1s sometimes 


used in cases where a large quantity of softener is desirable 

*The above article is based, in general, on data contained iti the circular 
f the Rubber Chemicals Section, E. I. DuPont De Neumours & Co., Inc., 
Dyestuffs Department, Laboratory Report No. 129A, dated July 25, 1929. 


[Typical formulae, as published in the report, are omitted. 


and also to assist in calendering and slabbing out the stock 
free from cold checks or mill marks. 

Sodium bicarbonate has been found to be the best blow- 
ing agent for general use. It is stable and can be obtained 
quite uniform as to purity and fineness. It should be free 
from lumps or large particles as they tend to produce a 
cured article with an uneven cell. Ammonium carbonate 
and ammonium bicarbonate are also used to a large extent. 
Ammonium bicarbonate is the better of the two because its 
vapor pressure is lower and stocks containing it can be 
stored for a longer period of time without deterioration. 
Ammonium carbonate and ammonium bicarbonate produce 
a larger cell than sodium bicarbonate. 

The only accelerators that can be satisfactorily used in 
sponge rubber are those that have a slow rate of initial set- 
up, so that the sponge may be fully blown before it begins 
to cure. The guanidines are sometimes used, but the mod- 
ern demand for a quick cure has caused the adoption of 
quicker action accelerators. 

Sponge rubber products are ordinarily poor agers because 
of the large area of exposed surface and the large per- 
centage of softeners in the compounds. Anti-oxidants are 
therefore widely used in these compounds. 


Require More Milling Than Usual 


Sponge rubber compounds require more uniform milling 
than any other type of stock. The setting of the mill and 
the roll temperature have a great influence on the blowing 
of the compound. It is recommended that rubber for 
sponge work be carefully blended to insure uniformity and, 
except when a small cell is required, the rubber should be 
pre-masticated. The best results are obtained by breaking 
down the rubber on a tight, cold mill, sheeting it off about 
\/,,. thick. The more thoroughly the rubber is broken 
down, the larger the cell will be in the finished product 
More thorough breaking down is necessary for the produc 
tion of thick slabs of sponge rubber than for thin ones 
When a large cell is required, it is best to allow the soften- 
ers to be milled into the rubber completely before adding 
the pigments. For producing a medium-sized cell the 
softeners may often be added along with the pigments. 

Sponge stock should be aged after milling for not less 
than 18 hours in order to insure uniform blowing. It may 
then be slabbed off, calendered or tubed, depending upon 
the article to be manufactured. The best method to follow 
is to determine the size and weight of an uncured slab that 
will give a satisfactory finished article. The stock should 
then be run to this weight rather than any certain gauge as 
the gauging of such soft stock is very unreliable. In the 
case of slabs, the gauge of the stock should be uniform all 
the way across the slab as thick spots would tend to cause 
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the slabs to stick to the fabric covering the presses, making 
it impossible to remove the cured slab without tearing the 
fabric. Moulded goods should be cut so that the contour 
of the uncured stock is practically the same as that of the 
finished article. This allows the blow to take place normally 
and the stock does not have to flow excessively in order to 
fill out the mould. The prepared stock should be dusted 
with soapstone or starch. The latter is efficient 
lubricant than soapstone, but gives the finished article a 
cleaner surface 

Slabs are 
overed with a fine 
to each 


a less 


usually cured a press having the platens 
count sheeting, which should be dusted 
prior Slabs are usually cured in irons in 
preference to frames. The slabs are placed between the 
platens and the irons moved up to the edge of the slab. It 
is advisable to use low hydraulic pressure on the presses to 
prevent the irons from cutting into the fabric; usually 60 
to 70 pounds pressure is sufficient 


cure 


Aluminum moulds are preferred for large moulded 
articles, due to the high heat conductivity of the metal. 
Steel or iron moulds are satisfactory for small articles. The 
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mould should be well vented so that no resistance is offered 
to the blowing of the stock. Both the mould and the stock 
should be dusted in order to avoid pocketing air between 
the stock and the mould. In developing a new article the 
exact weight should be recorded and the uncured blanks 
should always be cut out to exactly the same weight, as a 
slight variation will produce an article which either shrinks 
after cure or is not entirely filled out. 

When sodium bicarbonate is used as a blowing agent, 
the curing pressure should be between 40 and 60 pounds 
per square inch. Higher steam pressures cause surface 
overcures and often result in excessive shrinkage on cool- 
ing. Overloading the mold or frame also causes excessive 
shrinkage. Steam pressures of less than 40 pounds per 
square inch are not practical when sodium bicarbonate is 
used, because slow blowing results under these conditions. 
Sponge rubber compounds should be cured until there is no 
tackiness or sticking together of the cells when the article 
is compressed. This tackiness must not be confused with 
the stock momentarily holding a distorted shape due to the 
slow passage of air through the skin of the sponge 
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How Much Does a Modern 
Rubber Factory Cost? 


OU and I have frequently heard the question, “About 
how much is a rubber factory worth these days?” 





Costs vary from year to year. Here is a chart which 
[ recently prepared and which will be found useful for 
answering such questions as the above 
19 
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Simply zi tw lines across as indicated by 
the dott lines and the swer is instantly found in 


Column D 

For example, if the height of the factory is to be 12 
feet, find that height in Column A. If the length is to be 
200 feet, find that length in Column B. Then run a straight 
line through the 12, Column A, and the 200, Column B, and 


locate the intersection in Column C. Then from the located 
point in Column C run over to the width, Column E. Thus, 
if the width is to be 100 feet, the intersection of the line 
with Column D gives the answer as about $53,000. As 
will be noted, the limitations of this chart are very great, 
Column A varying from 7 to 60 feet in height. The length, 
Column B, varies from 6 feet to 500 feet and the width, 
Column E, varies from 10 feet to 300 feet. The costs in- 
cluded vary all the way from $1,000 to $200,000. 

In developing the chart it was assumed that reinforced 
concrete would be used with flat slab ceilings and without 
beams or girders. The construction permits uninterrupted 
distribution of light and low cost installations of sprinkler 
equipment, shafting, and the like. Usually ceilings are 
about 12 feet high and columns about 20 feet apart. A 
factory 60 feet high is unusual, of course. Floors are 
generally designed to sustain a working load of 125 pounds 
per square foot and are finished with cement 

It is also assumed that factory-type steel windows will 
These, with ventilating units, will fill about 50 
per cent of the wall area. This sort of construction insures 
plenty of daylight and air. Inside walls are usually cold 
water painted. If particularly good illumination is wanted, 
oil paint is generally used instead of cold water. The aver- 
age for artificial illumination is one watt per square foot of 
floor space. A steam heating plant is also provided for in 
the basement with wall-type radiators, located beneath the 
windows. ‘These are designed to maintain a temperature of 
IF. inside the building during zero weather. For 
sprinkler equipment it 1s common to allow one head for 
feet of floor area. The plumbing varies 
with the number of employes and with state and municipal 
Partitions generally are of hollow tile, 4 to 6 


be used. 


70 degrees 
each 90 square 


requirements. 
inches thick 

Regarding 
gineers generally allow one 3,000-pound capacity car for 
each 100 by 100 feet building. 
100 by 200 feet building. The first floor is usually 
| feet above the ground. This makes it easy to unload from 
box cars which are about 4 feet 2 inches above the rail tops 
\lso this makes it easy to load trucks which are usually 
about 3 feet 8 inches above the surface of the ground. 
Permanent provision is also allowed for protecting trucks 
and cars during the loading process in the event of rain or 
snow. 

In other words, this chart covers the cost of a first class 
building. It is based on experience with the construction of 
hundreds of modern factory buildings. 


elevator equipment, our best construction en 


Two cars are allowed for a 
about 
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Rubber in Aircraft Power Plant and 
Radio Installations 


By JOHN F. HARDECKER 


Chief Draftsman, U. S. Navy « 


UBBER, considering the nature of an airplane power 

plant, has a surprising number of uses in such a 

power plant. A few of these uses follow accepted 
commercial practice in their rubber requirements, but in 
most cases these requirements are highly technical and 
special in nature. The general uses will first be described, 
followed by more specific descriptions where demand and 
usage warrant such detail. 

Both high and low tension ignition cable are used in 
the power plant circuits. While high tension cable was 
formerly plain rubber insulated, both high and low tension 
cable now use a protective lacquered braid over the rubber 
insulation. The low tension cable is also used for electric 
circuits for lights, flares, gun controls, etc. Splices in 
cables are protected by rubber electrician’s tape. 

Rubber safety nipples are used extensively to cover the 
junction of ignition cable and the terminal ends of spark 
plugs. These safety nipples protect from water and shock. 
Rubber packing is used on all air cooled engines between 
the fuel inlet pipe and the crankcase. Hard rubber radi- 
ator caps are used on airplane radiators. Rubber grom- 
mets of various sizes and shapes are used in many places 
where wires, tachometer shafts, etc., run through solid metal 
walls. Recent aeronautical standardization has accepted 
the Society of Automotive Engineers’ Standards for these 
grommets. 

Airplane Gasoline Hose 


For aeronautical use, the gasoline hose must be a high 
grade hose with a gasoline resisting tube, a minimum num- 
ber of light plies of fabric and a thick tough rubber cover. 
When used as a flexible connection in the fuel or oil line, 
the rubber cover must not flake off nor the hose swell and 
break the connections. Clogged feed lines have been re- 
sponsible for many flight failures. In some instances the 


Note: The first of this series of articles appeared in THE RUBBER 
AcE of August 10th. The next and concluding article will be pub- 
lished in the issue of October 10th. 


lircraft Factory, Philadelphia, Pa. 


inner tube of gasoline hose has flaked due to the action of 
gasoline on the rubber. The hose must therefore be con- 
structed to obviate this possibility. 

Reference is made to the Army & Navy Master Specifi- 
cation for gasoline hose for the detail requirements quoted. 
The inner and outer cover shall be made from a compound 
containing not less than 25 per cent washed and dried Up- 
river Fine Para rubber, or its equivalent in high grade 
plantation rubber. The remainder of the compound shall 
consist of suitable fillers which shall be free from all sub- 
stances which might injuriously affect the quality of the 
compound. No filler shall be used which is originally sol- 
uble in gasoline or oil, or which would tend to deposit or 
cause corrosion in the gasoline line or which would form 
decomposition products during vulcanization and cause any 
of these defects. The rubber shall not contain more than 
1.5 per cent of free sulphur. The fabric shall be a cotton 
canvas of good quality Upland or Peeler cotton, or equiva- 
lent, with a minimum weight of 8 ounces per square yard. 

The component parts of the hose shall be an inner rub- 
ber tube, not less than two plies of frictioned rubber 
fabric, and an outer rubber cover. The rubber compound 
shall be properly vulcanized and the inner tube shall be 
seamless. The thickness of the wall of the inner tube shall 
not be less than 1/16 inch, and of the outer cover not less 
than 3/64 inch. For 1 inch or less internal diameter of 
hose the total wall thickness shall be 5/32 inch, (2 ply), 
from 1 1/16 to 2 inches it shall be 3/16 inch, (3 ply), 
larger than 2 inches it shall be 7/32 inches (4 ply). The 
tests required include the hydraulic test, friction test, physi- 
cal tests, gasoline immersion test, etc., and are far too in- 
volved to be quoted here. 


Airplane Radiator Hose 


Airplane radiator hose must be made of specially com- 
pounded rubber and light strong fabric. The tube upon 
which it is built should be able to withstand the action of 
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hot. oily water. It should be built for hard service in order 
to keep torced landings down to a minimum. 


y-Navy Standard Specification for 


Che Master Arn 
aircraft radiator hose contains the following detail. The 
fabric shall be cotton canvas of good quality Upland or 


19 


Peeler cotton, weighing 12 ounces per running yard of 40 


inches wide Che inner tube and outer rubber cover shall 

_ 
be made from a compound containing not less than 25 
per cent of new wild or plantation rubber, and not more 


than 1.5 per cent of free sulphur nor mort than 3 per cent 


of total sulphu: Che laining portion of the compound 
hall consist ot suitable dry inorgank fillers, and 2 per cent 
of a softening compou! such as waxy hydrocarbon may 
be added Che neral ( shall be free of all injurious 
ubstance 

The thickne of the wall and the number of plys of 
fabric shall vary for the various diameters as in gasoline 
hose The tensile trengt! f the tube and of the cover 


600 pounds per square inch, 


inch section 
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Rubber Mountings for Airplane Motors 


In view of progress made in insulating 
automobile motors with rubber, it is evident that the same 
principle may be applied to airplane motors. Rubber re- 
duces both vibratior which is transmitted from 
the motor to the structut f the ship. While the molded 
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Diagram of Rubber Shock Insulated Mountings 
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ibber insulat motor 1 ting is still in the early stages 
ot development, it appears highly probable tl the close 
cooperation always existant between the rubber and ai 
cratt industries will p1 practical results which wi 
insure that th \ e tl iccepted method of engine 
nounting in the not tuture 
Rubber Covered Tanks 
Chere have been many attempts made to dev lop a fuel 
tank that will withstand machine gun fire and crashes 
without the leakage of its contents Chis is particularly 


significant from a military viewpoint, in that 75% of mili- 
tary fatalities in time of war may be traced to pierced fuel 
[n the various solutions that have been developed 
as an answer to the problem, rubber plays the most im- 


tanks. 


portant part. 


Che rubber cover is particularly adaptable as a solution 
because of its inherent properties. 
fuel tank makes an aperture of the diameter of the bullet 
In emerging, however, a much larger hole ‘is torn 
While the momentum of the bullet is ar- 
tested by the liquid, the pressure built up in the liquid 


itself. 
in the metal. 


itself is the main 
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cause of the hole torn at the exit. The 
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principle used i1 
the energy of th 


the tank with 


pressure exceeds 
rubbe1 stret¢ he S 


Naturally, 


sure \ 
covering 1S that 
and the rubber | 
thinnest portion 
and the ] 
former sh 
the bullet hole. 
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oft vaiue in rest 


leaves, 


to its 


ommets (U. S. Rubber Co.) 


most solutions of the problem is to allow 


pressure wave to dissipate by providing 


a resilient outer covering, so that when the 


a certain point, the tank yields and the 
uit from the side of the tank under pres- 
the highest point of the stretched rubber 
through which the bullet makes its exit, 
ing stretched makes this point also the 
of the covering, so that when the bullet 


yressure is relieved, the rubber goes back 
ape and 


completely closes up and scales 
This same rubber covering would also be 
raining the fuel in commercial crashes, 





eliminating to a great extent the fire hazard 
[he rubber used in these crash proof tanks is very 
special, approximating from to % inch in thickness. In 
some instances it is a single thickness of rubber vulcanized 
place, in others it is a combination of fabric with dif- 
ferent plies ot rubber compound. The development of 
bber covered tanks is still in the experimental stage, an 
has not as yet been adopted as standard installations for 
commerce 1 nes 
Airplane Storage Batteries 
er is used for the battery boxes and covers of all 
( es used in aircraft these batteries have 
ltt ty of uses among which may be mentioned instru 
Cl cabin lighting, landing and navigating lights, 
Cler eat Suits tor open Cock] plan 5, pow for 
st n¢ ‘eceiving in radio, and place of onetos 
special airplane engine installations 
he Army-Navy Standard Specification states that the 
battery jars shall be made of hard rubber or an improved 


rubber compositi 
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ch have not been thoroughly incorporated 
‘ompound. The rubber must be free of 
rial dissoluble in sulphuric acid solutions 
ivity. The surface of the jars inside and 
mooth finish free from pitting, blowholes, 


rough spots, rubber scales, blisters or other deformations. 


Tests on the 


jar material at 70-80 degrees Fahrenheit, 
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must show a product of the tensile strength and elongation 
of 30,000 between limits of 4,000 and 6,000 pounds per 
square inch tensile and 7% to 5 per cent elongation. 
Samples which show an elongation in excess of 7% per cent 
must have a tensile strength of not less than 4,000 pounds 
per square inch. Samples showing a tensile strength in 
excess of 6,000 pounds per square inch must show an 
elongation of at least 5 per cent. An electric high poten- 
tial test is also used to detect flaws’such as metallic veins or 
invisible cracks. 
All cell covers must be of hard rubber and must exceed 
a tensile strength of 2400 pounds per square inch with an 
elongation not less than 4 per cent. The separators may 
be made of threaded rubber, slotted rubber and wood or 
other combinations. 
Rubber in Aircraft 
Rubber finds a multiplicity of uses in airplane radio in- 
stallations. Sponge rubber is used for earpads in radio 
helmets and also for radio tube supports. The latter use 
is essential due to the vibration in an airplane, which makes 
it necessary to obviate the vibrating of tube elements which 
would cause a hum or ring sound in the head phones. Hard 
rubber is used for insulating work, especially on high fre- 
Rubber exercising cord is used to suspend radio 
It is particularly useful 


Radio Installations 


quencies. 
sets to protect against vibration. 
on receivers and small size transmitters. 

Low tension lacquered braid rubber insulated cable is 
used in connecting field circuits of generators, low tension 

















Safety Nipples (U. S. Rubber Co.) 


filament lighting circuits of generators, etc. and for oil 
battery leads for receiving sets. A special high tension soft 
rubber covered cable is used for leads to the antenna sys- 
tem and in certain instances for internal wiring of circuits 
Special High Tension Soft Rubber Covered Cable 
This special aircraft radio cable must have a rubber 
insulation which is homogeneous in character, tough, elastic 
and adhering to and placed concentrically around the con- 
ductor. The cable is insulated to a diameter of inch, 
rubber all of which must adhere closely 
a smooth surface and perfect work- 


> 7 
using J ivers otf 


to each other and show 





manship The 3 layers of rubber are of different colors 
d quality as follows 
(1) The first rubber coating approximates 
200 inches in diameter. This compound must 
Ci n not less than 50% by weight of pure Up- 


y Para rubber, first latex crepe or 
selected smoked sheets. 

(2) The second coat of 
rubber to a diameter of approximately .400 inches 
[his rubber must vulcanize white and contain not 
less than 30% by weight of pure Up-River fine 
latex crepe or selected 


coating is a white 


dry Para rubber, first 
smoked sheet. 

The outer jacket is to form to approxi- 
mately .625 inches diameter. This compound 
must not contain less than 30% by weight of pure 


? 
{O) 


669 














Chafing Discs (Dural Rubber Co.) 


Up-River fine dry Para rubber, first latex crepe, 
or selected smoked sheets. 

The compound is applied in‘a close fitting mold or con- 
tinuous lead sheaths. After vulcanizing the jacket must 
be a firmly bound, strong, highly elastic, homogeneous mass. 
It must remain soft and flexible under continuous vibration 
or frequent bending when used under intermittent or con- 
tinuous high temperature (75° C.). 

The rubber compound must undergo a stretch test, and 
the tensile strength of the exterior rubber jacket must be 
not less than 1000 pounds per square inch. In addition, 
certain chemical and electrical tests must also be met, the 
chief one being an insulation resistance while immersed in 
water of not less than 1000 megohms per mile at 60° F. 


Miscellaneous Uses of Rubber 

Rubber, in addition to the uses mentioned in detail in 
these articles has such a great number of miscellaneous uses, 
which for want of space, will merely be mentioned in 
passing. Sheet rubber is used for making water tight access 
doors in the bulkheads of flying boat hulls, for windshield 
wipers and for buffers and chafing strips. Moulded rubber 
is used for telescopic sight mounts, gun camera mounts and 
in fact for all special equipment where vibration must be 
eliminated. Rubber spacers or chafing discs are used at 
Wire intersections to prevent the wires from flapping and 
chafing in the wind. 

Rubberized cloth is used for open cockpit covers, and 
for flotation bags on land planes with an emergency flota- 
tion gear which is inflated by air in case of a forced landing 
on water. Rubber paints have been used for experimental 
airplane finishes. Stranded rubber exercising cord has 
been used for bunges or Sandow cord in equalizing rudder 
and elevator pull. 


“U.S.” Downcomer Rubber Pipe 


FTER tests ranging back to 1927, the United States 
A Rubber Company has now introduced on the market 

the “U.S.” Pilot Downcomer rubber pipe. The pipe 
is designed for power plants which are equipped with auto- 
matic stokers using coal or coke for fuel. Its primary 
function is to overcome the objectionable features present 
where metal chutes or pipes are used, and in which case the 
abrasive action of the coal and coke shorten their life 

[In the case of plants using coke breeze and bituminous 
in addition to the abrasive action, there is a corrosive 
action caused by sulfuric acid. The Pilot Downcomer 
ber pipe is said to also meet this problem. It is stated that 
the service to which this pipe has been applied up to the 
present has shown a creditable saving. 

The Pilot Downcomer rubber pipe has an inner tube of 
abrasive resisting rubber '%-inch thick, in conjunction with 
heavy duck suitably reinforced with wire. The flexibility 
of the pipe makes it possible, in the installation, to take care 
of any small inaccuracies in alignment between the bunker 
opening and the stoker hopper. Another advantage of the 
rubber pipe over that of metal is that it permits turning the 
pipe one-eighth or one-quarter turn as wear may appear in 
any one place. 

The Pilot Downcomer rubber pipe is being furnished in 
various sizes, from 4 to 24 inches, and in length from 10 
to 50 feet. 
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Financial Position of the Industry 


A Comparative Chart Showing the Capital Structure, Sales, Earnings and Relative 
Stock Values of the Leading Companies in the Rubber Manufacturing 
Industry According to Their Latest Financial Statements. 


NE of the most comprehensive financial surveys of 
the status of the leading rubber manufacturing com- 
panies and embodied in a comparative table has been 
prepared by Otis & Company, bankers of New York and 
Cleveland. The table is reproduced below and represents 
the most composite picture of the rubber industry yet 
presented 
The chart shows some very interesting facts. As 
pointed out by Otis & Company, as a general rule, earnings 
in an industry increase as volume of sales rises, or decreases 
as volume falls. ‘The rubber industry has been a notable 
exception. ‘The crude rubber situation has been the salient 
factor in the industry's prosperity and in the last few years 
has subjected the industry to hazards so great that capacity 
operations and a steadily improving operating efficiency 
has merely reduced the severity of losses. The relative 
stability of both crude rubber and cotton have materially 
helped the industry in the last eight months and a greater 
output, conducive to lower manufacturing costs, has made 
great economy in distribution. A continuation 
of the present conditions within the industry will tend to 
the of all the companies now 


possible al 


entrench financial position 


operating. 

[he chart below shows Goodyear leading United States 
Rubber, its nearest competitor, by nearly 30 per cent, with 
and Firestone fourth, in volume of sales. 


Goodrich third 


But there are other compensating factors. Firestone has 
the smallest funded indebtedness of the four plus the small- 
est number of outstanding shares of common stock. It 
consequently leads the field in the market value of its stock 
on the stock exchange, with the exception of General Rub- 
ber. It pre-eminently leads the field in earnings per share 
over the last three years, although earnings for 1929 are still 
unavailable, due to the fact that its fiscal year ends Octo- 
ber 31. 

It is interesting to note that of the thirteen concerns 
listed in the chart, eight are in the Akron district, and three 
Akron firms rank among the first five. Of the five larger 
companies, only the three in the Akron district show earn- 
ings on their common stock for 1928 and 1929. Their 
record of earnings is unbroken since 1927. Of the eight 
Akron companies listed only two failed to show common 
stock earnings through 1927 and 1928, and only one has 
failed to earn on the common stock for 1929. None of the 
out-of-Akron companies is paying common stock dividends. 

Inventory turnovers, regarded as another indication of 
industrial well-being, also are significant. The lowest turn- 
over listed for an Akron company is 3.6 times. The highest 
for an out-of-Akron company is 3.7 by Lee Rubber Com- 
pany. The highest turnover of any Akron district concern 
is Seiberling’s—7.7 times. Hood Rubber figures are not 
included because of its merger with Goodrich 


Comparative Financial Position of the Leading Rubber Companies 





















































Ao of December 31, 1898 GOODYEAR mera GOODRICH rmestone | risk | GENERAL | SEIBERLING LEE MOHAWK INDIA AJAX KELLY MILLER 
cae —— | (Oct, 31, 1928) | (Nov. 80, 1928) | (Oct. 31, 1928) | (Oct. 31, 1928) | 
| 
Annual Sales for | 924 | $250,769,208 $199,480, 121 $148,806,178 $126,664,666 $ 60,983,241 $ 26,154,000 $ 16,229111 | $ t1es2.ou $ 6,590,646 $ 6012559 | (x x «) 
| i 
} } 
Punded Debt (a . 06,128,495 2,475,400 24,208,582 23,957,500 17,799,000 0 0 0 625,000 © | $ 2,289,000 0 0 
Preferred Stocks 80298800 19,100 $2,720,000 | 23,025,900 20,426,100 3,360,100 | 1,757,500 0 2,164,280 489,578 | 0 $ 14,70 $ 11,277,300 
Present Number Common Shares 1,396,126 sh 1,456,824 sh 953,638 ab | 370,090 sh 1,704,392 sh 82,674 sh 245,346 sh 300,000 sh 114,344 sh. 83,000 sh | 880,330 s 1,063,840 sb 260,264 sh. 
| ; 
Market Price of Common 8/13/29. | 109 7 73 | 240 ™ 250 30 12% 3” o | “4 | 2 | 13% 
| 
Marbet Valuation of Common | $1.62,400,000 $ 68,500,000 $ 69,616,000 | § 89,000,000 $ 12,700,000 $ 20,668,000 $ 1,360,000 $ 3,750,000 $ 4450000 $ 3,320,000 $ 3,930,000 $ 12,700,000 $ 3,514,000 
Pat Vaboe Prior Obligations 165,427.23 167,584 s6.903,se2 | 46,983 400 2 3,260,100 1,757,500 O) 2,789,280 _ 489,578 _ 2,289,000 _ 8,214,700 11,277,300 
Teta) Market Valuation $917,627 285 $236,084,500 | $126,559,S82 $135,983,400 $ 50,925,100 $ 24,028,100 9,117,500 $ 3,750,000 $ 7,239,280 $ 3,809,578 $ 6,219,000 $ 20,914,700 $ 14,791,300 
Pee Cant represented by Common. | an | 29% 65% 5% 25% 6% om | 100 62% 87% ‘ 60% u% 
| | 
Capital added by Sale of Com Stock $ 87,008,000 | § 25,276,000 $ 24,828,000 $ 9,264,000 i $ 175,000 $ 24 ) $ 14,700,000 (b 
(Thru rights offered since Jan ae | | 
Barned Per Share Present Common | | 
Your 1927 $3.35 all $9.76 $32.87 soe? | $21.00 | $3.s4(f $2.61¢f “a | nil nil nil | ail 
Year 1928. . 8 0 af LT “aa | ot | 19.20 | 1.15 0.55 4.69 nil nil ol | all 
Views Halt 1909... ..... a | ul «) nil «) x) 0.76 1.82 2.7 (x x (x) 
Yield trom Present Reguia/ Dividend 46% | 65% 33% 16% 33% | 11.7%h 
| | 
Barned on Total Marbet Valuation (°) | 
\ Year 1907 | 63% is% 11.6% 10.4% 82% 75% 1.3%) 20.9%(f) | 8.7% ail nil 38 all 
i - | : = 
Year 1824. . ere ‘ 4% au 48% 60% al TA% 46 “% | 10.5% nil ail all of 
| | | } 
Current Assets $1 18,532,589 $148,158,979 | 8 69,606,500 $ 82,874,235 $ 29,117,985 $ 10,207,232 $ 4,808,776 | $ 6221110 | $ 2,363,878 $ 2086451 | $ 4,893,847 $ 16,830.29 $ 10,306,534 
Current Liabuitee -. | 14,969,977 43,160,786 16,251,669 6,378,748 6,963.84 1,302,680 1,234,383 2,294,736 411,721 1,006,833 | 904,361 T7029,232 4,197,471 
i 
| 
Working Capita). | 106,sen,e12 104,997,593 53.354.990 46496487 22,164,201 9,104,562 8,574,393 8,926,374 1,952,157 1,079,618 | 3,989,436 15,801,066 6,108,063 
| 
Le ren torien | eureaes: 66,548,618 96,667,968 24,759,510 17,420,010 6,060,355 2194s | 2,983,055 824,767 sets. | 2,867,9 7,036 5,453,425 
| ; 
Peet Cand Amete . 34,826,361 88,448,975 16686962 21,786,977 474,191 6,064,197 1,454,958 943,319 | 1,127,390 161,684 1,321,574 4.029 654,638 
+ (Werting Capita: lene La ventortes) | | 
| 
Werentory Tursever a6 as “0 rs) as ry) a | ar | 8.0 sa | (x) x (x) 
' 
alee divided by Lnventories) | 
‘pet Tangible Amets per Com Share om Ld the $15) $10 $96 22 $27 $6 $17 $ $21(g | su 
\ | 
}— -- Ls «1 a —— 























Ten months’ report; fiscal year changed. 


Inchading funded debt and preferred stork of subsidiaries 
Lactuding patents not shown separately 


@ 
@) Portion of which was used to retire funded debt of 3.545.000 
(my Taking bonds and preferred stocks a{ par, commos st market prices 


es 


(h) Including regular 4%, in stock. 
(=) Not evailable 
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ew Methods to Order and [nventory 
Control in Rubber Footwear 


Inventories are Automatically Balanced — 


Daily Production Furnished Accounting 


Office by Tabulated Cards Permitting Prompt Charges to Stock and Credit 


to Factory 


OME of the possibilities for increased efficiency in rub- 

ber factories by the employment of tabulating ma- 

chines were pointed out in a general way, in THE 
Ruspper Ace for March 10, 1929. That this is a subject 
of widespread interest was evidenced by the inquiries which 
the article brought forth. It is also a fact that many of 
the largest and most successful rubber companies are today 
employing machine control many phases of their activi- 
ties and are extending its use as fast as the details can be 
worked out and the personnel trained to carry it on. 

Inventory control in rubber footwear has always been 

1 difficult problem, but today its phases are more intricate 
than ever before. To visualize this one has only to realize 
the increase in specialty and novelty items such as cuff 
vaiters, fastener gaiters, and all-rubber gaiters with their 
many colors and styles. In studying the individual problem 
with a view to adopting machine control, analysis must first 
be made of the type of product and the method of distribu- 
tion employed by the particular company. For example, a 
company doing a large branch warehouse business with a 
factory stock built up to give the branches the service they 
require on the one hand and to give the factory economical 
runs on the other, must employ a different method of ap- 
proach than a company doing only a mail order and jobbing 
business and scheduling its factory production directly to 
customers’ order. 

Tabulating machine cards are punched for production 
containing the name of the shoe expressed numerically by a 
stock number, the case run or size assortment or the number 
of pairs of a size in the case, the order number, customer 
number, either selling or cost price, and date. A card ts 
punched for every case. On the packing date these cards 
are sent to the packing department. After the shoes are 
inspected and graded, the packer selects the cards which 
he is able to pack complete, and with a duplicate numbering 
stamp, stamps the case with a number and the card which 
Jesignates the case with the same number. The card is re- 
turned to a key punch operator to have the extensions 


-Tabulating Machines Eliminate Many Manual Operations 


punched, and then is dropped into the inventory file of 


stock on hand. The entire set of cards for each day is run 
through the tabulator which prints, extends and totals the 
day’s production, furnishing the accounting department with 
the charge to stock and credit to the factory. 

Less than case lots due to drop-outs, work not made, 
etc., are kept in the packing room to be filled up as addi 
tional runs come through. They also form a basis for 
originating lacking tickets in case the run of a particular 
kind is completed. This system has the advantage of keep- 
ing the broken stock all in one place where concentrated 
effort can be made to keep it down to a minimum. To ob- 
iain the inventory at the end of a month, all that is necessary 
is to run the case stock through the tabulator and inventory 
physically the broken stock, which is a short task. 

Cases in Stock Tabulated 

Let us turn now to the order control clerk who sits at 
a desk with drawers on each side containing tabulating 
cards of cases in stock. When an order is received, he 
first looks through his unreserved stock to see if it can be 
filled. Those items which can be filled in this manner are 
transferred from the unreserved to the reserved file. The 
balance is sent to the tabulating room to be punched up for 
production. <A tabulation of these orders, together with 
stock orders originated by the planning department, fur- 
nishes the master ticket from which the production manager 
lays out the production schedule for a given period. The 
handling of this involves another phase of machine schedul- 
ing which will be discussed in a later article. 

If the order clerk finds that an order can be filled com- 
plete he pulls the cards for the stock and sends them with 
the order to the shipping department for shipment. It will 
be recalled that each one of these cards bears a case number 
vy which the particular case desired can be found. This has 
the advantage of preventing the shipment of goods on one 
order which had been reserved for another and also places 
n the control of the order department the insurance that 
the oldest goods will be shipped first, thus making certain 
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Master Cards covering Production and Specific Orders. 


These are punched by Tabulating Machines, cover stock run, 
size assortment, etc., and furnish a full record of the day’s production and shipments against orders 
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Inventory Balanced Automatically 


‘ P } 
tory and charg » a unt receéivabik 1S a Dalance D¢ 
tween stock on hand nlus pt luction minus shipments 
Ten denet iS more 

] 


on the personne in t rst one outlined particularly as 


syste! orn 
control. B re it lone, the product must 
code numbered and tl ntire personnel, including the sales 
production 
forces, must learn to recognize the different products by 
s without the written name or description althoug! 
led facilitate the installation. In 

} 


the case of tires where sizes go by numerical designation 


over properly and always con- 
cards of the cases 
department with the daily 


a direct dealer 
branch and jobber 
factory 


less than 


inventory 


limits are 
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anyway these can be used as they are with a code for the 
brand or type. Footwear probably presents the most diffi- 
cult and complicated problem, and strange to say it is this 
branch of the industry which has made the most progress 
along these lines. 

The machine methods involve the addition of some oper- 
tions which do not exist or would not be required by 
manual methods. On the other hand the machine methods 
eliminate the need of many operations which are necessary 
under a manual method. 


As each phase of the work is 
transferred 


from the manual basis to the machine basis 
there would be a slight increase in total operating cost. Then 


as the machine method picks up speed and the manual meth- 
«ls are dropped the curve of cost dri yps below the previous 
cost, and this factor together with the greater speed, and 


lore accurate control of inventories and production. n 


ie machine method a necessity for efficient operation. 


Compressing Carbon Black With 
Wheatley Press 


. 7 - . 
fless cal , 


ee HE new “flu 
a - called “ Disperso,” pl uced by 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, In 5 manu 
P factured by the regular “channel” method 
| But it is in the compressing of the amor 
phous carbon that the Witco process elimi 
nates certain disadvantages, state the pro- 
ducers. 

Wishnick-Tumpeer, In has secured 
, rights to the Wheatl y press 1 ustrated 
| herewith. Che amorphous carbon is 
j forced down through the coni shaped 
container, being simultaneously subjected 

to progressively increasing compressio1 


until it 1s conveyed to the rst set of 


i Dip ‘a compression rollers. Here it is further 
<i compressed and passes through to a sec 
age : | set of rolls, which breal low! the 
a) (Oe particle size to the absolute minimun 
—” By means of this progressive compres 
¥ ; ’ * + ‘ 
thor 3 YE 3) ape sion, all surplus occluded gases are elimi- 
- nated. The “fluff,” or air, is forced out 
bs ind the size of the particles reduced to 
the minimum. ‘The manufacturers claim 
that not only does carbon black made by 
this pri ess disperse better t yber 
but the tensile is increased stocks 
have better aging qualities. 
Rubber Oils as Larvicides 
H] lue of oils distilled 
ber ha recently been investigated by the Malaria 
Advisory Board, Federated Malay States, and a short 
ts findings has been published in the bulletin ot 
British Rubber Growers’ Association. 
Field experiments indicated that these oils wv rapidly 
to anopheline larvae, and that they spread quickly, 
¢ thin, uniform films. Evaporation was ( 
in in the case of mineral oil, however, necessitating mort 


requent application. In comparison with minet mix 


eral use by mosquito destruction boards, it was 
Tea ag Oe fen. glen Ait <n 

hown in the laboratory that while rubber « 
oxic at first, 
ind after contact with water for some time the toxidity fell 


' 
us were more 


a proportion of the larvae under test escaped 


ff. It was concluded that rubber oils were less reliable 
han mineral oil mixtures now in use, and further that rub 


ber oils could not at present be sold at competitive prices 
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Sreartc Acip SyMPposiIuM. Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, August, 1929 
Binney & Smith Company. 


Reprinted in pamphlet form from 
Distributed with compliments of 
1929. 59 pp 
The pamphlet presents the entire series of papers in full as read 
before the meeting of the New York Group of the Rubber Division, 
\. C. S., on March 20, 1929, and may be considered as a very com- 
rehensive survey of the subject of stearic acid and its use in the 
rubber industry 
CoMBInATION INNER Tupe PatcuH MATERIAI Laboratory Report No. 131-A 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Company, Dyestuffs Department, Rubber 
Laboratory, Wilmington, Del 
The report covers the results of three years study in producing a 
face stock for repair materials which will remain tacky under all 
onditions of vulcanization and storag Inner tube repair material 
made by spreading the unvulcanized face material, containing nm 
lcanizing agent, on the vulcanized back is expensive and at times 
satisfactory because of the poor adhesion between the two portions 
[The most serious objection to the more modern method of calender 


1 


yr together the backing co! 


itaining sulfur and accelerators and thi 
face stock without vulcanizing agents is that accelerators and sulfur 
have a tendency to migrate to the face during the cure. Recom- 
mendations are given in this report for overcoming these objections 


the proper use of raw materials and compounding ingredients, 


nd suggestions are also made as to manufacturing methods and 

uring 

On ne R TION Rupeer Stress-STRAIN DETERMINATIONS. By W. B 
Wiegand and H. A. Braendle 929 16 pp 


In seeking means of eliminating the personal equation in the 
selection of stress-strain data, the authors of this paper found that 
the most probable or true values for tensile strength, elongation and 
ntermediate values are not the arithmetic means but the modes. 
The method of selecting three highest elongations out of five to- 
gether with corresponding tensiles was found most closely to ap 
proach modal values, and this method is advanced as a starting 
point for the standardized selection of rubber breaks. The paper 


was presented before the Boston Rubber Group last January. 


CONVEYORS Published by the National Safety Council, 108 East Ohio Street, 


Chicago, Ill. 1929. 8 1 
Belt conveyors and eleven other types of conveyors are con 
sidered in this revised edition of Safe Practices Pamphlet No. 35. 
compiled 


General and specific suggestions for the use of each type 


m actual experience in accident prevention, make up the text of 


the paper 

Mercers 1x Inpvs Published by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, It 47 Park Avenue, New York City. 1929. 2 , 
Consolidations in industry are part of a movement characteristic 

of our modern economic organization. The authors of this volume 

nclude from an exhaustive consideration of statistical material 
hat in a very practical and substantial way industrial mergers have 
an economic benefit to the community However, it is pointed 
t t} it not 1 meror } } n successful ind tab! Ss pre 
+ ad f 12 mi . ‘ ‘ re rol n 
ed he 1914 

S Ee D I a { By Rafae \ Published 
by the I Via Gior 64, Mila 
Ital 
This paper on the shaping of rubber is reprinted from the pro 

edings of the Milan Seminary of Mathematics and Physics. 

4 ws S Y) Pul ’ S \ 
S ! VW t 3 S Ne y Cit ) ' 
Important developments in the national standardization activities 
almost every major American industry are described in this 

innual review, about 150 national standards already completed l 

175 other national projects under way being listed. The 1b bes r 

Manufacturers’ Association has co-operated in setting up st several 

of these, including the safety code for walkway surfaces, the safety 


‘ode for rubber machinery, the standardization of screw threads for 
hose couplings other than fire hose couplings, the as ronautic safety 
+ 


code, the cotton rubber-lined fire hose standard, and fire fighting 
equipment in metal mines 


Why Not More Sponge Rubber 


(Continued from page 664) 
pansion is complete, the article should vulcanize rather 
rapidly throughout its entire volume. Finally, acceleration 
should be such that vulcanization is uniform throughout 
the article. 

Some organic colors are unaffected by the alkaline 
sponging chemicals, and may be successfully used in articles 
cured at relatively low temperatures 

Mixing is accomplished in the usual manner, excepting 
that batches are small, and mills must be very efficiently 
cooled. The same applies to tubing and calendering. 

It seems almost unnecessary to remark that the unit for 
producing sponge rubber articles should be completely 
separated from that in which solid rubber goods are made. 
This, of course, is due to disastrous results that would fol- 
low if any sponge rubber compounds were inadvertently 
mixed up with solid rubber ones. 

Vulcanizing 

Types 1 and 2, small and medium pore, are usually 
molded. Type 3, large pore, may be molded cured in 
open steam. The main problems of vulcanization have 
been considered under “compounding and mixing” above 
Chere is one other problem that is rather troublesome and 
warrants some investigation with a view to improvement, 
This pertains to the elimination of air trapped in the <n 
Of course, the uncured sponge article does not origin: 
completely fill the mold cavity. However, during the course 
of vulcanization it expands to completely fill the cavity. The 
displaced air must be eliminated to produce articles free 
of “air marks.”” This is accomplished at present by venting 
irregular molds. Flat articles are vulcanized on cloth to 
“bleed” the trapped air. The former method produces un 
sightly “teats,” and the latter is expensive, due to the short 
life of the cloth. 

Conclusion 

The above article is a recital of difficulties encountered 

sponge rubber manufacture. However, in spite of, them 
and our present limited knowledge of the chemistry and 
physics of sponge rubber, a few American companies are 
nanufacturing it on a comparatively small scale successfully 
and profitably. These difficulties are no greater than those 
confronting the entire industry along about 1905. Those 
were solved as these can be. It seems to the writer that if 
a systematic investigation of the possibilities of spong: 
rubber were undertaken from the commercial as well as the 
scientific standpoint, it would result in helping to open 
up profitable new avenues American manufacturers 
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Tire Inventories Lower in July 


UTPUT of agiagemne ‘asings of all types by tire 


manufacturers in the United States dropped during 
luly to 6,474,988, coal to statistics compiled by 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. Shipments 
were higher, ballon casing and tube shipments setting an all 


time record, and inventories finally showed decline 
rIRE AND TUBE PRODUCTION 
(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
| r 1929 ] 
P SI Im P SI 
Pneur Ca 
All type 7.304 7,254 57 6.4 7.855 
Balloon l 106 12,629 4,919 5,591 1 , 
High Press ( 1,666 ¢ 5.276 l 4 j 4 
High Press Fal ( 52 c } + 
solid and Cus! lires 5 4 176 4 17 
Inner Tubes 
All types 6,978 6,950 18,741 6,178 8,113 16,33 
Balloon 5,399 4,681 12,873 4,332 5.261 11,589 
High Pressure _1,57 265 5,845 1,843 2.847 4,721 




















































ATLANTAC CITY'S EVNEST a =~ 
RESIDENTIAL HOTEL =e 


On the Boardwalk 


In the Quiet and Exclusive Chelsea Section 
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Turkish and Cabinet I h Sr 
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500 Rooms with Sea Water Baths 
American and European Plans 
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$ 50 For a Room Equipped 





NEW YO at 
The Beautiful New Hote _ 


49*ST. EAST of BROADWAY 











with Bath, Circulating Ice 


DAILY Water and RADIO! 


Single $2.50, $3.00, and $3.50 
Double, $4.00 & $4.50; Twin Beds. $5.00 


NEAR BUSINESS, SHOPPING and 
THEATRE CENTERS 




















lV hats Your Answer? 





When some associate asks, 


“Did you read the article on 


‘So and So’ in the last issue of THE RUBBER AGE?” what 


will your answer be? 


If you have to rely strictly on the office copy, where you 
may get a hasty glance at each issue before it is routed to the 
next name on the list, your answer will probably be “No.” 


The solution is to get a personal copy sent to your home. 
There you can read in comfort and in more leisure and you 
know you won't be missing any of the important articles 
which might otherwise be overlooked. Just send Two Dol- 
lars for a year’s subscription (or Five Dollars for three years) 


to THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 
City, and you'll get the first issue within a few days. 


Have a personal copy 


of THE RUBBER AGE 


sent to your home! 
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Merging and Centralizing 

EADING economists and business diagnosticians have 

stressed the trend towards industrial mergers as the 

leading movement in industrial development during 
the past eight months. The rubber industry has not escaped 
this epidemic. Generally accepted economic thought has 
favored the principle of the merging of small units into 
larger organizations as a step toward greater economy in 
operation and greater efficiency in management and in the 
instance of all the recent mergers effected in the rubber in- 
dustry it would seem that they should prove beneficial to the 
respective companies. 

The outstanding merger of the year has been the Good- 
rich-Hood combine wherein Goodrich absorbed the Hood 
Rubber Company and thereby increased its capitalization by 
$30,000,000. Second in importance was when Manhattan- 
Raybestos, Inc., was formed by the combination of the Man- 
hattan Rubber Manufacturing Company, Raybestos Com- 
pany and the United States Asbestos Company. 

Other mergers formed included the American Tire and 
Rubber Company, which was bought by Fidelity Tire and 
Rubber Company ; Lambert-Raritan, Inc., a combination of 
the Lambert Rubber Company and Raritan Rubber, Inc. ; 
Bucyrus Rubber Company purchased by Swan River Tire 
Company ; C. O. Tingley & Company and Reliance Rubber 
Corporation, forming the Tingley-Reliance Corp.; Erie 
Rubber Company purchased by Swinehart Tire and Rubber 
Company ; and the alliance of the Southern Asbestos Com- 
pany with the Thermoid Company, which is still pending. 

This tendency to combine has been also apparent 
amongst the chemical and machinery concerns supplying the 
rubber industry. The American Cyanamid Company re- 
cently absorbed Kalbfleisch Corporation and E. I. duPont de 
Nemours and Company had taken over the Grasselli Chem- 
ical Company. The Monsanto Chemical Company recently 
acquired Rubber Service Laboratories Company. One of 
the most important combinations amongst suppliers of the 
rubber industry was the merger a year and a half ago of 
the Akron Rubber Mold and Machine Company, De Mattia 
Brothers, Inc., DeMattia Foundry and Machine Company, 
Kuhlke Machine Company and Banner Machine Company 
into the National Rubber Machinery Company. The sound- 
ness of this combination has already been evidenced in sub- 
stantial dividend returns. 

Besides this tendency to merge, we also have the ex- 


Company centralizing their manufacturing efforts through 
the closing down of some of their many plants and con- 
centrating production in others. The concentration of the 
tire manufacturing activities of United States Rubber Com- 
pany in their Detroit plant is the chief case in point. 

Much good can come to the industry in general from 
these combinations, not only in economy and efficiency but 
also in clearing away needless and futile competition and 
improving the marketing facilities of the industry. 


The Chemists at Work and Play 

N ONLY one other occasion, several years ago, has 

the Rubber Division of the American Chemical! So- 

ciety held its meeting separately from that of the 
parent organization. That was when the Society held its 
spring meeting on the West Coast, and the Rubber Division 
met in Akron. It is remarkable how this technical frater- 
nity can join in a semi-annual get-together that eclipses any 
Rotarian or Kiwanis meeting, but they do,—and not only 
do they exchange many new and valuable views on the tech- 
nical problems of their industry but they make it a real op- 
portunity to enjoy a well deserved relaxation. 

This year’s session of the Rubber Division at Atlantic 
City is divorced from the regular meeting of the American 
Chemical Society, held early this month at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, but the grounds for such a “temporary separa- 
tion” were justified in view of the long distance from the 
rubber manufacturing centers to Minneapolis, necessitat- 
ing more than a full week’s absence, whereas the Rubber 
Division’s meeting at Atlantic City need only consume four 
or five days, even for those coming from as far west as 
Chicago. 

The program at Atlantic City has been well planned and 
the resultant papers should prove valuable contributions to 
the literature of rubber chemistry. The success of the meet- 
ing, judging from the responses from the membership of 
the Division, is assured. 

It is a tribute to the Rubber Division that a separate con- 
ference could be held without opposition from the parent 
organization,—it is a recognition that the Rubber Divis'on 
groups have demonstrated their fitness to produce a highly 
scientific and a worthy presentation of their industry’s 
problems in a manner wholly satisfactory to the parent au- 
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D.O.T.G. —In its field, second only to 
D. P. G. in volume of use. 
Accelerator —A disubstituted guanidine, Aniline Oil 
No. 49 mid-way in strength between |) Pine Tars 
D. P. G. and D. O. T. G. a Co-Flux 


Rubber Sulphur 


RUBBER 
CHEMICALS 


D.P.G. —After eight years of steadily 
increasing popularity, still one 
of the most widely used ac- 
celerators. 


—Carefully ground 
specifications, air-floated and 
bolted through silk. 

Our resources, careful technical 

control of manufacturing, and 
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and prompt deliveries. 
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535 Fifth Avenue 
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_ QUALITY CHEMICALS 
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RUBBER INDUSTRY 
Stocked at Akron, Ohio. 


a & Red Oxide 
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Sol. Naphtha 


| 134 E. Miller Ave. | Crude Sol. 
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SPECIAL SOFTENERS 


— Better Working Properties before Cure 





—Improved Vulcanized Quality 


—Lower Raw Materials Cost 


TASCO ASPHALT COMPANY 








Akron Representative 
The F. F. Myers Co. 


Akron Savings & Loan Bldg. 











HOME OFFICE 


238 Wilson Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 
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B. F. GOODRICH TO BUILD 
BUENOS AIRES FACTORY 


raul R. Mahoney, executive vice-president 
of the B. F. Goedrich Company, has an- 
nounced that negotiations have been closed 
for a factory site for his company in Ar- 
gentina, according to a Buenos Aires dis- 
patch The new plant will be located at 
Quilmes, a suburb of Buenos Aires. 

The new tire and rubber goods factory, 
Mr. Mahoney said, would employ approxi- 
mately 1,200 men and would probably be 
the first plant to be built in South America 
yy any American rubber manufacturer. The 
e & Rubber Company declared 

buying a plant site in Ar- 


Goodyear Tir 
its intention < 
gentina recently, and P. W. Litchfield, presi- 
dent of that company, has sailed for Buenos 


\ires to make a tour of inspection 


GOODYEAR SELLS AIRSHIP 
TO MASSACHUSETTS FIRM 


Corporation, 
confirmed early this 


The Goodyear-Zeppelin 
throug! t fficials, 


nth the sale of a Puritan type dirigible to 


syndk f Massachusetts men from 
Dartmouth, Fall River and New Bedford, 
be known as the New England Airship 


Company. The ship will be constructed for 


deliver May 1, 1930, and Goodyear will 
release trained men to pilot the ship, a pol 
to be carried out with respect to all fu- 

ire sales to private enterprises 
N nglanders will have the honor 
establishing the first commercial airship 
erati! mpat in the United States 
e ship will be used for passenger flights, 
lvertising, photographic work, and traffic 
surveys It ll carry four passengers in 
t ill have a helium capacity 
186,000 t eet 1 leneth of 128 feet, 


ANACONDA PURCHASES 
MARION WIRE & RUBBER 


The Ar da Copper Mining Company 
ed the acquisition, through its 
subsidiar the Anaconda Wire & Cabl 
Company, of the assets and business of the 
Marion Insulated Wire & Rubber Company 
f Marion, Ind. The negotiations, which 
red several months, were concluded o 
basis of stock exchange and cash, the dé 
tails vhich were not announced. 
The Mari concern gives the Anaconda 
ompany its first unit in the middle west 


a plant in that territory for 
the manufacture of 
and cables. In line with the policy of the 
Anaconda company, the announcement 
stated, the management of the Marion com 
pany will be merged with the organization 
of the Anaconda Wire & Cable Company. 


nd provides 


rubber-covered wires 
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H. G. KELLER RESIGNS AS 
MASON TIRE PRESIDENT 





Henry Garrison Keller, who was elected 
president of the Mason Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Kent, O., after its reorganization last 
February, announced his resignation from 
that position on September 12. He declined 
to announce his future plans, and the com- 
pany has not as yet revealed the identity of 
his successor. 

Mr. Keller, a University of Pennsylvania 
graduate, came to the Mason company with 





H. G. KELLER 


1 wide experience in the management ot 
manufacturing plants and the study of mar 
ket conditions. One of the first plants in 
England to manufacture roller bearings was 
designed, equipped and managed by Mr. Kel 
ler. In recent vears he has been associated 
with Ford, Bacon & Davis, of New York 
City, and Ralph E. 
the valuation of public utility and industri 

the study of markets and mat 
ket conditions for proposed utilities 


Davis, of Pittsburgh, in 


plants and 


FISK OFFERS DEALERS 
TIRE AND RIM MANUAL 


\ very complete Wheel and Rim Manual 
containing data on tire changeovers from 
single to dual solids, from solid tire equip- 
ment to single pneumatics and from solids 
to dual pneumatics has been prepared and 
distributed by the commercial tire depart- 
ment of the Fisk Tire Company, Inc., Chico- 
pee Falls, Massachusetts. 

The manual was published for the use of 
Fisk dealers in helping to solve the problem 
of rapid and economical transportation for 
truck and fleet owners. 


“NDICOTT-JOHNSON BUILD 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR PLANT 
The Endicott-Johnson Corporation, John- 

son City, N. Y., 

a new plant for the manufacture of rubber 

footwear. It is estimated that the plant 

will cost $200,000 and will be five stories 
in height and 60 by 240 feet in size. The 


has announced plans for 


capacity of the additional plant when com- 
pleted will be 10,000 pairs of rubber foot- 
wear a day. 

“This branch ef the company’s business 
is growing rapidly and gives promise of a 
large future development,” said George F. 
Johnson, president of the corporation, in an- 
nouncing plans for the new factory. 

All Endicott-Johnson shoe factories and 
this rubber heel plant are now being operated 
at full capacity production, and President 
Johnson says orders on hand are sufficient 
to maintain full production schedules for a 
number of months to come. 
shipments in July were more than 50 per 


Orders and 


cent above the same month of last year, 
while August shipments and orders also are 
ahead of 1928 by from 50 to 60 per cent 


MAIL ORDER COMPANIES 
OPEN NEW TIRE STORES 
Montgomery Ward & Company will open 
a chain of 10 tire stores in Chicago, accord- 
ing to George B. Everitt, president. Phe 
stores will handle accessories as well as 
tires and will mark the first move in estab 
lishing multiple retail outlets, carrying th 
ompany’s retail sales organization in ex 
pansion beyond its old policy which included 
only retail department stores. Counting its 
retail store at the main plant, the new chain 

will provide 11 retail units in Chicago. 
Seven additional tire and accessory stores 
in the vicinity of Chicago and 11 similar 
stores in eastern cities will be opened by 
Sears, Roebuck & Company within a short 


time, R. E. Wood, president, announced r¢ 


cently. During the past four months, $15, 
000,000 have been invested in new retail 
units. Five new tire and accessory stores 


are to be established in Boston, three in 
Philadelphia, and three in Detroit 
January, the company has opened 22 depart- 


Since 


ment stores in large cities and 62 smaller 
retail units in 24 states. 


Dirigible Engine Contract 
The Maybach Works, 


Germany, has been commissioned to build 
eight motors for the dirigible ZRS-4, which 
is soon to be constructed at the plant of the 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation, Akron, O 
The motors, which will be duplicates of 
those used in the Graf Zeppelin, will be of 
“) horsepower each. 


Friedrichshafen, 

















































































AKRON RUBBER GROUP TO 
MEET ON OCTOBER 14TH 


Akron Rubber 


he second met \ 
Groum for 1929 wi eld on October 14, 
ip io! < Vili 
vith K. D. Smit B. F. Goodrich 
( I harge t Chi gh 
eff ' e trace 4 
her x pe ) appeal 
1 pr in €a wit pt b 
en relatu t the 
' st Prod 
{ ~ Ul ‘ ef 
‘ ( Rin I 
| ‘ ibject 
nat ! el ot 
eC 
smither | ‘ t Tendenc 
m I 
lire ) ‘ 
' (Jutdoot 
lest ir | pres¢ ited 
ng 
' ] ( ~ (30 lt ch Cs 
The meet ( tesy ' 
the |] | ( ( | ( Club 
| " 
27 VW Marl Stree | Kets Will 
, ile | 1 met! t rrouy 


RUBBER EXCHANGE NAMES 
OFFICERS FOR NEW YEAR 


rane kk Henderson, president ol the 
Exchange of New York, has been 
renominated for that office by the nomuinat 


Rubbe I 


ing committee which named a full slate ot 
officers to be vote ual election 
October 15 Che full list follows 
President, Francis R. Henderson; vice 
president, ( rT. Wilson; 
Chester Cuppia f the board of 
Harold l Bache, William E 
Bryan. Herbert S. DeLanie, 
Ir.. John L. Handy, John 
|. Julian, David S. Kubie, Jerome Lewine, 
Fred Pusinelli, William H. Stiles, and Ed 
ispectors of election, Wil 


ward J]. Wade; u 
Paul. Frank D. Pressinger, and 


harles treasurer, J 
members 
governors, 
Bruyn, James | 


J. Frank Dunbar, 


liam D 
Bradford P. Burleig 


TIRE MANUAL IS ISSUED 
BY RUBBER ASSOCIATION 


booklet 


“Tire Tips” is the tit new 
on the care of pneumatic tires tor passenger 
car sued by tl Rubbe Manufacturers’ 
Associatior im «tin nter { ot tire usefs, 
‘ ‘ mot hetter understanding and ob 
ervance i \ mp! is neces 
iry t btau wea eir tires 
Photograpl t t ixte page 
eaflet t trate 1 m mmon tire 
vilure l from n 1 the text 

pla t best w t 1 them 

| t ed \ imber 
three | ‘ lf mull ( The ma 
ority \ be t | isers of 
ew cal | I l2@ the instruc 
tion book pt ‘ " iret 
rT balanc« ll. be ted to the pub 
lic by t tire 1! 5s ft their 
branches and dealet l ils who may 
vish copie ld k t al tit lea 

’ | then 

Darius E. Pect tant 1 r of the 
law department t ral Electric 
( mp \ 19? va ‘ ted vice presi 
( 1 ¢ | at meeting of 
the } ird New rk ( ’ ¢ tly 


Los Angeles Group Meeting 

meeting of the Los Angeles 
Rubber Division of the Ameri 
at the Polly- 
September 


The eighth 
Group of the 
was held 
| 
i 


an Chemical Society 
anna Tea Room, Los Ange 
20 Following a dinner for th 


es, on 


members, 


here was an address by C. R. Johnson, of 
Godirey | Cabot Inc on “Carbon 
Blacks.’ [he next morning Mr. Johnson 
left by airplane K is City on hi 
way t iddress tl Atlantic Cit Rubber 
Division mec y 


Rubber Glove Co. Expands 


The Kent Rubber Products Compa 





Kent, O., will move its plant to 
O., Ww e it 1s expected to erect a new 
t ‘ 1 sit urnished | the local 
( mber <« CLommerce vering three acres 
] | 
The company ive been operating for 
the past tw eal t Ke t e manutac 
‘ , } 1 s! tric , ] 
ire < lig gerade eiec cians 1oOves and 
their success ¥ warrants a expansion 
ot the business 


Dictated Translation Service 


] 


\ new feature of the reference service of 
Smith & Smith, 455 Chestnut Boulevard, 
Cuyahoga Falls, is that of dictated transla 
tion. This service is offered to companies 


Akron area and to 


offices wu 


ind individuals in the 
having 
have the 


branch 
dictation taken 
To others, the 
is offered on the basis of a time 
Smith & Smith for the dictation 
time, and a stenographer’s charge for dic- 
The cost is considerably 


hose companies 
\kron who can 
by their own stenographer 
service 


ite to 


tation and typing. 
less than if the translation is made at stand 
ird word rates. Dictation time varies con 
but in general the saving in cost 
30 per cent to 50 per cent. 


siderably 


is about 


INDIA ANNOUNCES GAINS 
AND NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Announcements of changes in the execu 
tive staff of the India Tire and Rubber 


Company, Akron, O., and a resume of the 


company’s outlook were recently made by 
company Officials 
John T. Fisher, former secretary and 


easurel f the Federal Match Coops rative 
has been appointed comptroller « 
the company 


Sc NK an 


VY. Farmer, formerly of Polson Rubber 
and the Houses 
advertising agency, 


1 


Company, Garrettsville, O.., 
f Hubbell, Cleveland, 


been promoted from sales promotion 


manager to advertising manager. G. R. 


Murray has been made assistant credit man 


— 
l esume the company’s prospect 
r tl ir states that they ire brighter 
than at any time in the company’s history 
The most remarkable success in the history 
f India is the development of new dealer 
business,” it was declared 


“In the first half of 1929 as many new 


were signed up as the c 


had old accounts at the end of 1928 
recent announcement of the Whitewall Tire 


mpany 
India’s 


accounts 


1. s brought orders in far beyond expecta- 


ticns 
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GENERAL TIRE SALES AT 
PEAK IN THIRD QUARTER 


According to William 
the General Tire & Company is 
closing the third quarter of the year with 
highest point during all of 
August was the company’s 
1928,” he 


O'Neil, president, 
Rubber 


sales at the 
1929. “While 
peak month for states, 


saies in 


‘sales in August this year have been 20 
per cent greater than for that month last 
car. 
“Sales for the first three quarters have 
* 


ess than 10 per cent over the 


shown a littl 
1928. We « xpect no decrease 


Same period ol 


in demand for tires during e balance of 


the year.” 


Struthers Wells-Titusville 
Wells-Titusville 


ion, a consolidation of the Titusville Iron 
Works, Titusville Forge Company and 
Struthers Wells Company, has _ reported 
earnings for the first six months of 1929 
as $178,963, slightly more than for the 
1928 and equal to $2.13 a 


ommon stock. 


Che Struthers Corpora- 


/ 


entire year of 
share on the 83,750 shares 
Profit for the full current year 
he company man- 
machine equip- 


expected 
to run over $4 a share 
ufactures various 
ment for rubber and electrical concerns, in 
addition to steam, oil and gasoline engines, 


oil well equipment and forgings 


types ol 


Garlock Declares Dividend 

The Garlock Packing Company, Palmyra, 
N. Y., manufacturer of and other 
mechanical packings, has declared an initial 
dividend of 30 cents a share on the common 
stock, of which there are 200,000 shares 
outstanding. On that share basis the com- 
pany in 1928 earned $2.88 a share, but 
profits are expected to be higher this year. 


rubber 


Rubber Stocks Inactive 
Except for a short buying movement in 
United States Rubber, the stock 
rubber manufacturing companies were quiet 
generally 
India, and 
lows for 


issues of 


on the various exchanges and 
lower. Goodrich, Seiberling, 
Goodyear preferred made new 


1929, and Faultless suddenly rallied to a 
new high. Share price ! ptember 18 
compare as follows 
Last Price High Low 
Sept. 18 Sept. 4 1929 
A jax 414 4% 11% 4 
Falls 4 4 11% 4 
Faultless 12 33 42 30 
Firestone 227 240% 309 220% 
do. 6% pfd. 109 109% 111 108 
Fisk g 8% 20% 614 
do. ist pfd. 412%, 421% 721 $55 
General 256 250 298 236 
do pfd. 95 94 102 93 
Goodrich 72% 7254 105% 710% 
do. pfd. 115% i111 
Goodyear Com. 109% 111 154% 108 
do. pr. pfd. 101 101% 104% 9954 
India 35 40 73 35 
Intercontinental 9% 81 14% 814 
Kelly Springfield 10 10% 24 9% 
do. Ist pfd. 108 58% 
Lee 12% 25 10 
Miller 11% 18% 283 11% 
do. pfd. 41 83 41 
Mohawk 27% 66 271 
do, pfd. 78 9014 7§ 
Norwalk - 2% 614 1% 
Pirelli 621% 63 68 50% 
Seiberling 27% 28% 55 25 
do. pfd. 90 104 107% 90 
U. S. Rubber 5556 5% 65 42 
do. pfd. 77 70% 92% 6714 
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THERMOID WILL ABSORB 
SOUTHERN ASBESTOS CO. 


Negotiations are now under way to effect 
a complete merger of the Southern Asbestos 
Company with the Thermoid Company, 


Trenton, N. J., manufacturers of brake 


lining and of mechanical rubber goods. The 
Thermoid Company is a holding company 
organized in February of this year to take 


over the Thermoid Rubber Company and 
the Stokes Asbestos Company. In April, 
it acquired 51 per cent of the stock of the 
Southern Asbestos Company and now wishes 


to absorb the remainder of the outstanding 


holdings in that firm. 
In a letter to stockholders, R. J. Stokes, 
president of Thermoid, states his company 


exchange four and one-third 
preferred stock 
Asbestos common 


is oftering to 


shares of its 7 per cent 


for ten shares of Southern 


stock. The offer expires October 10. 

In event of the consummation of the 
merger, Thermoid will have outstanding 
about 36,000 shares of 7 per cent prefe rred 


stock and about 237,500 shares of common 
stock 

Mr. Stokes has just announced an expan- 
1 f the executive personnel Ther- 


moid, which is due to the rapidly increasing 


uusiness of the compan Gains in the 
automotive and mechanical rubber goods 
livisions have been so material that sep 
irate sales managers have been appointed 
r each division in anticipation of the en 
largement of the sales organization 

Robert Lee, wl has been general sales 
manager f the past five vears, has been 
elected vice-president and will be associated 
n the general management of the company 
James A. Wheatley, Jr., has been promoted 
from Pacific Coast manager to sales mana 
ger of the automotive division Lloyd R 
Leaver, for several years Chicago manager 
f mechanical rubber goods, has been made 
iles managet the mechanical division 


GOODYEAR PRODUCES 
NEW ATR WHEEL 





The Goodye lire and Rubber Company 
las entered production on the new “Ait 
Wheel fol] wine the ( mpletion of tests 

he Air Wheel,” Musselman type, was 
lesigned to increase the safety) actor 

rnlane landings and takeoffs. It marks a 
ld WT r 1 mia: 

de m present-day airplane 

me 

é ulloon casing mounted 

rect ni th attached to th 1 
rt elin im, spol ind whee 

I ame is appropriate inasmuch as th 
ew tire performs tl lual function of 
cushioning and wheel. Goodvear engineers 
xpect th Air Wheel” to supplant aux- 
liary shock absorbers, thus adding to the 
seful load-cat possibilities of heavier 
han-air craft 


Cincinnati Belting Manual 


The Cincinnati Rubber Manufacturing 


Company has issued a new publication for 
he trade under the title of “Belting Facts 
nd Figures.” While small in size, the data 


practically everything per- 
conveying and ele- 


and mathe 


ncluded cover 


aining to transmission, 
with rules, formulae, 


_¢+ 
ating, 


iatical tables. 


- 








Goodyear Produces 


. , 150,000,000th Tire 


eo 


. 


4 


Receiver for N. J. Corporation 
Walker, of 
Trentor, N. J., has appointed William J 


Connor as receiver for the Fidelity Industrial 


Yardville, N. J., formerly known 


Chancellor Edwin Robert 


Corporation, 


at the Fisk Flap Tube Rubber Company 
The receivership was asked by Counselor 
Paul H. Wemdel, who alleged that the com 
pany was insolvent and that dissipation « 

the assets was threatened through legal ac 
tion Mr Wendel holds 1,001 shares in the 
corporation. The company was organized 
by the late C. Francis Fisk, who manufac 
tured a patented rubber flap tub: 


Goodrich Plane Fifth in Race 


Lee Schoenhair, piloting the “Miss Sil 
vertown” plane of the B. F. Goodrich Com 
pany, overtoook all but four of the air 
planes which preceded him on their way 


from Cleveland to Toronto in the handicap 


derby held on September 4 in connection 
with the National Air Races. Schoenhair’s 
powerful plane started with the greatest 
handicap of the 14 entrants, leaving the 


Cleveland airport one hour and seven min- 
utes after the first plane had taken off, but 

the way he overtook eight planes. The 
race was won by M. D. Hackman of Farm 
1 N. Y. 


° = s 
ingadaie 


M. E. A. Credit Convention 
Cre dit 


automotive 


executives of several hundred 
parts, accessory and equipment 


manufacturers heard addresses by nationally 


known business authorities at the annual 
credit conference of the Motor and Equip 
ment Association at Cleveland on September 
19. After an opening address by N. H 


Boynton, National Lamp Works, president 
of the association, there were talks by Elton 
R. Seager, Pennsylvania Rubber & Supply 
Company, on “Trends in Wholesaling”; Hon 
C. D. Friebolin “Solving the Problems 
of the Insolvent”: and W. L. Thorp on 
“Facts About the Consolidation and Merger 
Movement and the Concentration of In- 


on 


dustry. 





The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company on August 
28 set a new record in auto- 
mobile tire production when 
tire No. 150,000,000 was 
turned out. It is shown 
here with R. S. Wilson, left, 
vice-president and _ sales 
manager, President P. W. 
Litchfield, center, and Vice- 
President C. C. Slusser, fac- 


tory manager, holding the 
tire. 
The Goodyear organiza- 


tion made its 100,000,000th 
tire in April, 1927, after 24 
years of continuous produc- 
tion. The new mark was 
set by producing 50,000,000 
tires, or half as much, in 
two years and four months. 





PATENTS ASSIGNED TO 
AKRON RUBBER FIRMS 


Several patents on machinery and proces- 
ses used in the rubber industry have been 
assigned in the past few weeks to Akron 
rubber companies by the inventors. A pat- 
ent on machinery and methods of manufac- 
inner tubes granted to Herman T. 
m 22 claims has been assigned to the 
Goodyear & Rubber Company, of 
which he is an employe. 

Goodyear also is assignee for a patent on 
a safety device for bias cutting machines, 
eranted to L. Wetmore, of Almeda, Calif.; 
a slug cutting machine invented by V. V. 
Messer, Douglaston, N. Y., and a cutting 
device for street fabrics, invented by W. H. 
Gerstonslager, another Goodyear employe in 
\kron 

The Service 
pany 1s for two 
on processes for manufacturing rubber cur- 
One process is the invention 


turing 
Kraft 
Tire 


Com- 
bot n 


Rubber Laboratories 


assignee inventions, 


ing chemicals. 


of C. N. Hand and C. E. Smith, and the 
other by T. W. Bartran and W. C. Welt- 
man, employes of the compat it Nitro, 
W. Va. 

Robert Iredell and I. J. Remark, employes 
f the General Tire & Rubber Company, 
were granted a patent on a windup mechan- 


sm for bias cutters, and the patent 
issigned to that company. A 
dyes from rubber derivatives, in- 

Harry L. Fisher, B. F. Goodrich 


Company chemist, has been assigned to that 


has been 
process for 
making 


vente d by 
company 


Marathon Plant Dismantled 

Dismantling of the Marathon Tire & Rub- 
ber Company machinery in accordance with 
plans of the parent company, the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, was started early 
month. Machinery, molds, and stocks 
are being removed from the Cuyahoga Falls 
factory to the Goodyear plants at Akron, 
where the Marathon line will be continued. 
Plans for the disposal of the Marathon 
factory buildings have not as yet been de- 
cided upon. 


this 
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LIVERPOOL GAINS AS A 
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RUBBER IMPORT CENTER 
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Consulting Rubber Technologist 


PRACTICAL 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
and most successful companies in the 
country 


Physical and Chemical Testing 


facilities for abrasion and quick 
age tests 


Special 


Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 


New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 


P. 0. Bor 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 5895W 











RUBBER-INSULATED MAN 
ACTS AS GOLD DIVINER 


\fter he had been an invalid tor 
20 years, it was found that Frederick 
Devonshire, England, needed 
wears thick 
vulcanite pad 


and 


! rub 
led boots and a 
I enjoys g 


accompaniment to his recov 


red healtl hrough insulation, M1 
Stone has discovered that he now has 
‘ d div He recent! 
ive in exhil tion of his abilit 
Plymouth Museum and Art G 
der t supervisio1 
I 1 | cat sey 
7 | , 
' 
ug vhicl ( ‘ ‘ 
‘ j | 
I i l l 
€¢ Ca TT 


{ ( a i : 4 ly r 
Compa t Londor ce, dic 
\ l at the a 53. H 1 be 
Ww that ( I United 
State Rubber Compa ( inizat S < 
\ 1906, two years ter tl ( 
I Com, o1 zed 
Coomé vas | i Liverpool 
the | ol Institute, the firs 
I his b 1s es ! f¢ bei ¢ spent 
cit He was a well known figur« 


COMMANDER BERNACCHI 
RETIRES AS DIRECTOR 


] 


, 
board O! 


( rpora 





London. He is now interested 
rubber planting and is boards 
x n ies, but previously he gained con 
lerable renown as an explorer 


Tas 


Antarctic exploration 


Commander Bernacchi was born 
mania and started 

he was twenty-two years of age He 
member of the Southern Cross expe 
was later physicist with the Dis- 


Antarctic Unlike 


has not, however, 


expedition to thi 
explorers hi 
nfined his attention to the ice 
the tropics and 
undertool: one notable journey through the 
primeval forests of Peru. He has published 
numerous works on the scientific results of 
After exploration he took up 
politics in England and contested Widnes 
and Chatham in the Liberal interest. Both 
times he unsuccessful He is also a 
keen yachtsman, and an expert fencer 


many polar 
regions. He 


h made explorations in 


] 
aS aiSO 


his journeys 


was 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER IS 
SIMPLIFIED BY GERMANS 


It has recently been discovered that the 
production of substances resembling latex 
be simplified to an appreciable extent, 


ind a method of operation has been devel- 
latex 
be produced in the minimum of time at 
elevated tem 
polymerization 


ped which enables synthetic rubber 


rdinary or only moderate! 
peratures. This et 
products to be generated in continuous 


und simple manner, since a liquid and easily 


manipulated reaction product first oO 
tained which can be transtormed into rub 
ber-like products of excellent perties by 
coagulation in any | manner, as 
xample, with acet 
he resulting latex-like p1 cts may be 
vorked up i the in va s latex 
gulation, rolli \ et This 
implification and method o 
peration 1s e1 h resear 
k by the pet { ma Dye 
[rust at Frank i-M mmet! 
il applica ries will be 
lependent « t I ibbe 
the latter being at p ent 1 | 
The follow exam] Se i 
rate how the dis venti 
ma be ¢ rriec t 
If 400 parts vol tadiene, 15 
s of amm m linol parts of am- 
! ium oleate, 10 parts s I irbor 
e, 2 parts of disodiun phate, 10 parts 
volume of a 30 p t n of hy 
rogen peroxide, 75 | 5 cent solu 
( {f glue, a 450 | volume of 
water are emulsified in a pressure vessel, 
und are then warmed at 30 per cent to 40 
per cent C. for 12 hours a resembling 
latex is obtained which furnishes, on coagu 
itiol 1 polymerized product possessing 
ylastic and elast prop i 
\ mixture of 100 parts soprene and 
75 parts of butadiene is emulsified in 500 


parts of water with the addition of 15 parts 


Turkev-red oil and 15 parts of tri- 
sodium phosphate; after standing tor 
190 


hours at room temperatur 1 viscous, 


perfectly homogeneous liquid similar to latex 


will have formed, and o1 aculation with 
acetic acid, furnishes a1 llent and read 


ily vulcanizable product 


CATALPO 
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Names in the News 


1- 
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F. A, SEIBERLING, president of the Seiber- 
ng Rubber and of the Rubber 
Manufacturers’ Association; Epcar  B. 
prominent stockholder in the Good- 
ear Tire & Rubber Company and the 
Inited States Rubber Company; and WaAt- 
ER B. MAHONY, a director of the Goodyear 
mpany and publisher of the North Ameri- 

Review, sailed together September 12 
the / for a short business and 
isure trip to England and the Continent 


Company 


JAVIS, 


renien 


P, W. LITCHFIELD, president of the Good 
ir Tire & Rubber Company, left Akron 


September 5 to start on a trip to South 
\merica. He will make a tour of inspec 
f the Buenos Aires vicinity in con- 
with the intention of the company 
rcnase Site thers lor 1 tire and 
Warp T. \ ORMAN, winner five times 
tional balloon races and twice in inter- 
nal competition, has been selected as 
of the ground school of the Good- 
Leppe LorporatK Under his direc- 
students will be trained in ballooning, 
t lling meteorolog radio und 
itional worl 


recovered trom 


OMAS A. EpbIson has 
| more devoting 


and 1S 


] 


once 


lis time to experiments 


rubber bearing plants that will grow 

Am 
Dr. H. N. WHuittrorp, manager of th 
rubber department of the Rubber 
ufacturers’ Association, has returned t 
he association offices in New York City 


spent in the Middle East 


rubber 


ter a year inves 


rating crude -onditions. 
O'’SHAUGNESSY has 
assistant to L. D. 
the tire 

Rubbe r 
ly director of sales for 


been ap 
nted as an TOMKINS, 
eral manager of 
United States 


department of 
He 
Du 


Company 

former the 
Viscoloid Company. 

E, A. VAN VAI 


KENBURG, well known rub- 


chemist, has joined the R. T. Vander 
lt Company in general rubber chemical 
les and technology service. 


NELSON McLAvuGHLIN has been appointed 


editor of the U. S. Tire Retailer, a house 


of the United States Rubber Com 

Mr. McLaughlin, a New York Uni- 
rsity man, has had several years of house 

ind advertising agency experience 


L. M. Stmpson, general sales manager of 
he tire department of the United States 
tubber Company, visited Spokane, Wash., 
He 


man- 


ecently for a general business survey. 
vas accompanied by J. B. MAGEE, sales 
ger of the tire division in the Pacific area, 
nd J. B. Brapy, Pacific Coast division man- 
ger. They were guests of L. E. CHALENor, 
f sales in the Spokane division. 


MOSS TTS STREET RPPTEEeT eee Cec EE 


MILLHOFF JOINS FALLS 
TO PROMOTE SALES WORK 


F, C. Millhoff, former general sales mana 
ger of the Miller Rubber Company, has 
been appointed as assistant to W. P. Cline, 
president of the Falls Rubber Company, 


Cuyahoga Falls, O., in special charge of 
sales promotion work He has already 
started upon the duties of his new position 
and is expected to spend much of his time 


in the field in contact with the dealer or 
ganization and the field sales force. 

Mr. Millhoff, after serving as general 
sales manager of the Miller Rubber Com 





F. C. MILLHOFF 


pany for 16 years and recently as 


more 


manager of the car and truck manufacturers’ 


sales, announced his resignation on August 
23, 1928. At that time he stated that he 
had made plans for the immediate future 
ther than to take a long rest 

Born in Akron on July 4, 1876, Mr. Mill 
hoff has lived there practically all his life 
His first work, after being graduated from 
the city’s elementary and high schools, was 
in the tailoring trade from which he went 
to the English Woolen Mills and became 


manager of their plant at Louisville, Ky 


Returning to his native town, hi 


i tailoring shop oppt site the B. F 


opened 
Goodrich 


factory, but became so impressed with the 
future of the rubber industry that he left 
his first trade to organize the M. & M 


Manufacturing Company for the purpose of 
making cement and acids for rubber manu 
facturers. Officials of the Miller Rubber 
Company recognized his sales ability and in 
1911 he accepted their offer of the position 
of sales manager in the tire department. 
For the next 17 years his advancement in 
the employ of the Miller organization was 
rapid. 


LLL MTT MTT Te 





A. T. McGratu, Boston branch manager 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
has announced the promotion to special sales 
work of G. L. Marceson, who has been 
office manager at that branch. R. S. Skooc- 
LUND, who has been with the Firestone or- 
ganization in New England for many years, 
has been named as office manager. 


C. W. Stanton has been appointed New 
York district manager for the Republic 
Rubber Company, Youngstown, O., and will 
have his offices at 11 Park Place in that city. 
He will have charge of both railroad busi- 
ness and the general line of mechanicals 
in the metropolitan territory. Mr. Stanton 
started his career in the mill supply trade 
and the rubber business in 1916, 
representing the Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Company before joining the Repub- 


entered 


lic organization. 


C. W. SEIBERLING, vice-president of the 
Seiberling Rubber Company was confined to 
his bed early this month by a severe cold. 
for a time that he was on 
but his condition 


thought 
of pneumonia, 


It was 
the verge 
quickly improved. 

Joun W. Tuomas, vice-president of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, returned 
to Akron September 14 with Mrs. Thomas 
after a trip to England during which he 
inspected the new Firestone plant at Brent- 
ford, near London. They had left Akron 


on August 9. 


CAPT ‘In E. V. RICKENBACKER, vice presi- 
dent of the Fokker Aircraft Corporation, 
flew from Detroit to Akron this month to 
confer with W1itt1AM O’Nent., president of 
the General Tire & Rubber Company 


F. B. Davis, Jr., chairman of the board 
und president of the United States Rubber 
the Mauretania early 
a month looking over 


Company, sailed on 
this month to spend 
the company’s interests in Europe. 

J. D. Tew, president of the B. F, Good- 
rich Company, has filed his nominating pe- 
tition for office as a member of the Hudson 
school district board of education. The 
Hudson district is a suburb of Akron, O. 





N. L. Kvenn, of the N. L. 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., mechanical 
goods manufacturer, traveled by airplane to 
Goshen, Ind., last month to attend the annual 
picnic of the Western Rubber Company of 
that city. Others who made the flight with 
Mr. Kuehn were George McCredie, assistant 
manager; Gilbert Retzlaff, secretary; and 
Harold Keuper, salesman. 


Kuehn Com- 
rubber 


R. J. Frrestone, president of the Standard 
Tire Company, Willoughby, O., returned to 
his office after a trip to Bridgeport, N. Y., 
where he aided the Bridgeport Bus Company 
to complete negotiations for taking over the 
franchise of another bus firm. 
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- Current Crude Rubber Items - 





BUD GRAFTING IN RUBBER 
MAY DOUBLE ACRE YIELD 


Du itti i ( methods 
ippi to t I el stry may eventu 
make it p to produce 1,000 pound 

mo! f rubber per re scientifically 


developed pl nst only 400 


pounds per acrt rdinary plantations, a 
cording to an o1 tatement by chiet of the 
rubber div G. Holt, of the Depart 
ment t Con ‘ j 

It w hat bud grafting, 

e tal fa rom a known high 
producing mot rafting it on 
to the stump of an ordinary young plant, has 
been the subject of m <perimenting dur 
ing the last 10 years rried on chiefly by 
American owned rubber plantations < 
Sumatra. Most of t age planted witl 
bud grafted tree t Netherland Ea 
Indies 

Bud grafting w t seriously practiced 
by the Britisl be ( Malaya 
il Cevk durit ‘ rest 
but has he steating ' 
past two years in th territories, followis 
recommendatior of the Briti undersecre 
tary of state for the colonies, that increased 
attention to sci fic developments on _ the 
part Britis] er | ompanies 
va i ! ‘ tia tl malt 
ta the ‘ hher ; tr 
> om tated 

Probably not more than 5 per cent of the 
rubber trees now planted the Middle East 
ure bud-grafted pected high yields 
of these ar will nl take effect is they 
gradually reach maturit ir six years after 
planting, it was further stated. Possibly 20 
r 30 irs hence najorit f the trees 
on rubber estates may be either bud-grafted 
or raised from selects but any such 
levelopment would ha to be gradual and 
the neriad af trancfarmation wernt 


Brokerage Firm Formed 


Harry P. Schwarzman, formerly with P 
P. Belford & Company. has announced that 
ie will engage in broker- 
ize business under the firm name of H. P 


Schwarzman & C 
fi t 111 


a a 


the crude rubbe r 
has opened 


York City 


mpan) He 
New 


Broadway, 
Patents Reclaiming Process 
\. W. Morton. Victoria, Australia, 


patented a process of reconditioning old vul- 


nas 


which consists of reducing 
a finely divided state, add 
7 | 


canized rubber 


+} 


e old rubber to 


ng a quantity of sulfur thereto, treating 
e resultant and sulfur mixture with a small 

umount of liquid mixture of benzine, car 
on bisulphide and carbon tetrachloride, and 

ubsequently vulcanizing the mass. s 
duced. 


,OVERNMENT STATISTICS 
REPORTED AS ACCURATE 


as 


The Rubber Division of the Department 
Commerce has been asked on several 
wccasions whether its invoice statistics cover 


ll rubber shipped to the United States from 


the countries named Investigation 


prove s 


hat the statistics cover all such shipments 


crude rubber including dry weight of 
latex, according to E. G. Holt, chief of the 
Rubber Division. 

Information from reporting officers shows 
that rubber shipped on optional B/L from 
he East to London or New York. and sold 
to American buyer en route, is not visaed 
by American consuls at Eastern ports, but 
papers are presented for American consular 
vise in England and statistics included with 
Unite Kingdom figures above Through 


this practice Eastern shippers avoid paying 
neniar vice charges unless the consia 


nment 


Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York. Inc. 


OM SI TEMBER 
Si ‘ D Jan 
Sept } 90 
~ 20.90 
) °1.00 
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NEW ESTIMATES OF 
DUTCH NATIVE RUBBER 


rubber 
1928 
the 
metric 
and dry 
previously reported in 
128,276 metric 
18,464 metric 
percentage re- 
exports 


The official Dutch 
exports on a dry rubber basis during 


estimate of 
placed by authorities in 
Indies at 


export of 


have been 
Netherlands East 
tons. The total 
native rubber were 
the official trade 
tons (wet weight), of 
tons was dry rubber. The 
duction used on total wet weight of 
1928 therefore 


1),962 


wet 


returns as 
which 


tor figures at 29 per cent in 


order to get the dry weight. If the native 
rubber exported in dry form is subtracted 
from the calculation, the percentage reduc- 
tion on the wet rubber necessary to give 


total exports agreeing with the official esti- 
mate is 33.98 per cent. 

The 
Department of Commerce, is 
by a statement that the 1929 potential pr 
duction is estimated at 135,000 metric tons 
and that at a of one shilling pet 
pound the population will tap as much as 
possible. 


estimate, as reported the U. S 


accompanied 
pr ce 


Rubber Estate Amalgamation 

The Rubber E Ltd.. 
have purchased the Khay Hong estate, whicl 
estate Khay Hong 
568 acres of rub- 


was reported as 


Sungei Kriar states, 





adjoins their Somm« 
comprises approximately 
ber, and the purchase price 
approximately $160,000 


Puiure P. Betrorp has retired as 
dent of P. P. Be 

brokers, and has been 
H. Moore in that 
PROCTOR 


partner. 


CATALPO 


for 


presi 
lford & Company, rubber 
succeeded by CHARLES 
capacity LAWRENCE B. 


has joined the firm as _ general 
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India Whitewall Tire 
The India Tire & Rubber Company, Ak- 
on, O., has announced its introduction of a 
super service white sidewall tire, presenting 
1 striking contrast in black and white with 
intervening red stripe. According to the 
manufacturer, the India Whitewall tire does 
it become pink as some white 
idewall tires have been known to do after 


brown or 





period f service ‘his tire retains its 
tural color, and at the most, after long 
xposure will t turn more than an ivory 
ist. 


Automotive Ignition Cable 
added 


Electric Company, Bridge- 


Ta — tn ths 
Lacquered ignition cable has been 
the General 


1 


rt, Conn., to its line of automotive elec- 
ul products. This cable is sold in a 
ries of sets that will fit any car. The 
les in each set are equipped with both 





rust and snap terminals so that they will 
t every spark plug. The textolite caps, 
id with each set to protect spark plug 
nd distributor terminals, are made of a 
ard, high-gloss compound. This cable is 
lso sold on spools for those who need it 


larger quantity. 





Motor Car Cushions 


A pneumatic cushion for motor car up- 
holstery that maintains uniform air pressure 
throughout all its sections despite the load 


put upon it is being marketed by Paxon, 
Ltd., 186 Blythe Road, London, England. 
The external appearance of the cushion is 


the same as that of the ordinary sprung 
type. This external 
leather or a similar non-extensible material, 
houses a pneumatic cushion which is divided 
into three compartments by two non-extensi- 
ble ribs or reeds. The air pocket is carried in 
a bottomless frame, the inner sides of which 
taper at an (cross 
stretched rubber 
strips which give t 
load, but the 
cushion to 


covering, which is of 


angle of 45 degrees 


this is two 3-inch wide 
a certain extent to the 
spaces between allow for the 
expand 


Pneumatic Decoys 
Said to be the lightest decoys in the world, 
these Stoner water ballast pneumatic decoys 
are being manufactured and distributed by 
the Eno Rubber Corporation, 110 East 17th 





made from pure Para gum, the walls being 
made of two sheets, calendered one sixty- 
fourth of an inch thick, laminated to make 
one thirty-second of an inch. They are 
hand plied in the raw and cured after con- 
struction by a long-life cure process, said 
to make a perfect union of seams. The body 
is made of four pieces and the tail made 
separately and attached by rubber cement. 
The colors act as a preservative to the rub- 
ber, according to the manufacturer, and will 





not shine in the sun. The decoys can be in- 
flated to any size desired and the riding depth 
can be regulated by the amount of water 
ballast. They are packed eight drakes and 
four hens to a box in a variety of models. 


Overman Patents Upheld 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
has infringed patents owned by the Over- 
man Cushion Tire Company, Belleville, 
N. J., for the manufacture of cushioned 
truck tires, Judge T. D. Thatcher ruled in 
a federal court decision this month. The 
Goodyear company’s pneumatic cushion tire 
and its super-pneumatic cushion tire were 














Street, Los Angeles, Cal. These decoys are both found to infringe the Overman patent. 
Red Cap Step Plate Luggage Carrier 
Sooo 
———s 
Under the name of the Red Cap step outer edge, which has a square upstanding 


plate luggage carrier, the Wahl Company, 
1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Ill., is manu- 
facturing 
is hinged on its outer side so that it may 
be raised to act as a luggage carrier. Or- 
dinarily this new accessory is a step plate 
of usual appearance, with heavy rubber 
ridges to grip the sole and a highly polished 
aluminum frame confining the rubber. The 


a running board step plate that 


ridge upon which td scrape mud off one’s 
shoes, contains a strong spring, and raising 
the inner edge of the step plate swings it 
to an upright position on the outer edge of 
the running board, to which it is bolted with 
two hinges. To prevent slipping and chafing, 
the under side is covered with thick, soft 
rubber, moulded into 600 diamond shaped 
depressions which give a vacuum cup grip- 
ping effect. 
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TO HOLD EXAMINATIONS 
FOR U. S. TECHNOLOGISTS 


The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion has announced that open competitive 
examinations will be held for the position of 
associate technologist, paying $3,200 a year, 
and assistant technologist, paying $2,600 a 
year. The examinations are to fill vacancies 
in the Government Printing Office and the 
Bureau of Standards, and optional subjects 
specified are rubber technology, leather tech- 
nology, paper technology, ceramics, chemical 
technology and other special branches of 
technology 

Applications must be on file not later than 
October 9. Competitors will not be required 
to report for examination at any place, but 
will be rated on their education, training, 
experience and writings. Full information 


may be obtained from the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C., or from the secretary of the United 
States Civil Service Board of Examiners at 
the post office or custom house in any city. 





Goodyear Entertains Turks 


The four members of the Turkish aero- 
nautical mission which are visiting the 
United States were entertained as guests of 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation at Akron re- 
cently, following the Cleveland Air Show. 

Members of the party are Ahmed Emin 
Bey, Major Shefik Bey, First Lieut. Kiazim 
Bey, and Mouhlis Bey. They will be ac- 
companied to Akron by three representa- 
tives of the Curtiss Airplane Export Co., 
Commander Roland Riggs, Harold D. Kant- 
ner and Miss Helen L. Weber, their secre- 
tary. 
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CLASSIFIED | 
ADVERTISING 


Five cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, Pay- 
able in advance. 
Address replies to Box Numbers 
THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York City 





























SITUATIONS WANTED 





AMERICAN of long experience and acclimated 
in tropics desires executive position. Suc- 
cessful in handling Indians, blacks, and other 
native labor, skilled in camp sanitation, diffi- 
cult transportation problems, and general 
management, Will accept assignment to in- 
vestigate new regions, making reconnoitre 
survey, photographs, and comprehensive bus- 
iness report, with view to permanent posi- 


tion. Former federal investigator, highest 
references. Address Box 534, THe RUBBER 
AGE. 





AMERICAN, former Chief Chemist large 
Canadian tire plant, with eleven years’ ex- 
perience, nine years with two large firms in 
Akron, Ohio, wishes to communicate with 
rubber firm having opening in executive per- 
sonnel. Thoroughly conversant with most 
modern developments of straight line meth- 
ods of tire and tube production. Address 
Box 533, THe Rupper AGE. 











HELP WANTED 


WantTep: Chemist, experienced, to take 
charge of compounding for mechanical goods 
and specification work by factory located in 
East. A good opportunity for the right 
man. In replying state age and give full 
particulars on past experience and present 








salary. Address Box 535, Tue Ruprer AGE 
FOR SALE 
For SALE: One Kane 6 HP Steam Boiler 


and Three Vulcanizing Presses; one single, 
two double, all like new. Also offset plates 
for tumbling barrel and moulds. Address 
Box 10X, Flatbush Observer, 1518 Flatbus!l 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


An experienced, dependable broker will aid 


in financing propositions of merit Amster 


Leonard, East Orange, N. J 


CATALPO 


for 
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PRA CTICAL SOFTENERS 


INVESTIGATIONS INVITED 


You Cannot Afford to Be Without Them 
DAMASCUS MANUFACTURING CORP. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
NEW JERSEY TERRITORY: H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton 














EMBOSSING CALENDERS 


For Artificial Leather, Oil Cloth, 
Carriage and Automobile Covers 


| DRYING MACHINES 


with Copper or tinned iron Cylinders for Cotton 
Ducks, Drills and Sheetings 











The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
OFFICE, No. 83 EXCHANGE PLACE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 




















The Franz Foundry & Machine Co. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Mold Equipment 
Retread Equipment 
Engraving Machines 

India Core and Chucks 
India Self-Acting Drums 
Watchcase Vulcanizers 
General Machine Work 

















. Standard 
WHIT TAKES for 39 years 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


MINERALS-COLORS 
CHEMICALS 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


IMPORTERS—MANU FACTURERS—EXPORTERS 








245 FRONT ST. NEW YORK CITY 








\SCoTt TESTERS 


Simple enough to be practical. Free from com- 
plications and adjustments. Substantial and 
durable. As well as accurate, easy to read and 
easy to operate, Scott Testing Machines meet 
commercial requirements and conditions without 
sacrificing scientific exactness. 
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GENERAL 


TIRE 


—goes a long way to make friends 


BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
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LATE MARKET PRICES 


Crude, Scrap & Reclaimed Rubber - Cottons and Fabrics 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 18, 1929 





. ESPITE t ac it the Crop Re 
D porting Bureau of the Department ol 


Agr culture i | 1 thie ( ynd tion 
of the crop a September Ist at 55.4 pet 
cent and the probable production at 14.825 
000 bales, compared with its previous estimate 
of 15,543,000 bales, the market has slumped 
considerably during the fortnight The spot 
pri quotatior nm g upian cotton 
was 18.00 ce ip September 18 
a mpared t 19 ent 1 September 3 

[his drop of practically a cent a pound has 
beet d It iT re] t t ‘ beliet that recent 
ra the he vill b ibout a 
mate i i the croj 
(ther n. | r } } rye et tha 
t! i irre te reat bene 
fit ’ , pre iture ope 
I e set 

( [ til } pl aced 
\ roduction at 8 pe nt over July 
i i 101 ec! el t t imcreased 
p T c} d on d 
Trade ' therefore e improving 

H | ( ] ed 
Ne 1 

High Low Close Close 
Sept. 18 Sept. 4 
Se; ag 2 99 
0 8.42 8.9 
Nov 8.59 19.21 
De 2 a9 276 18.78 19.89 
rm . ° 

lire Fabrics 

Stati moited 1 the Rubber Manu 
facture \ at y t +] tire it 
; tt . | t ned 24 
167,681 f ( 
: +] 8 Tes Q { 

‘ ev ‘ ry 
i 0,947.40 
ri ] - QR ] 

’ ’ 

CORD 
Peeler i ed 23/65/38 bis) i7 is 
Peeler, ca ed 3/4/38 ? {Xs i i9 
Peele ard 1/3 44 { 
Peeler \ 3/3 rt { ? 16 
Eg tiar irded 8 8 r } ! : 
I ar bed 23/5 ? g 
CHAFER 
Ca Ame 4 
( An ar 
( Ame : i? 
An ient ‘ a 
LENO |! \ R 
Ca America gl, 1 i @ 46 
( America 10% 40 46 
SQUARE WOVEN 
( e Americar 
ply ? 47 t 48 
( Ame ’ ‘ 
y ? 89 40 
Sheetings 

' “yr ee 
the Textile Brokers A 
September 18 wer: 
40-inch, 2.50-yard yd @ .12% 
40-inch, 2.85-yard | a 11% 
40-inch, 38.15-yard vd . 11 
40-inch, 3.60-yard yd @ .09% 
40-inch 75-yard yd fa 0914 
40-inch, 4.25-yard yd a os 


Ducks 
reported in double 
enameling and single filling grade A ducks 
in the New York market as the fortnight 
closed. A firmer tendency was noted in hose 
ind belting ducks, 5! 
ents to 36% 

still grades for 
Numbered ducks were unchanged 


I ate pric es follow 


Interest was filled 


with juoting 3 
although 


possible on 


some. ¢ 
cents, 35 cents was 
reported some 
quantity 


ind selling lightly 


felting and Hose hm. .85 @ 861, 
Enameling Dm. .31 @ _ .36 
Single filling TH. .14%4@ .16 


Double filling Th @ .18 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


According to 
Manufacturers 


the figures compiled by the 
Association, brought 
1p to a 100 per cent basis, the production of 
reclaimed rubber in the United States during 
\ugust was 19,787 long tons and the amount 

nsumed 18,230 long tons. Stocks on 
August 31 were, therefore, somewhat higher 
it 22,309 long tons, but this fact has not 
noticeable fluctuation in 
tations Latest pric es reported at the end 
the t follows 


High Tensile 


Super-Reclaim No. 1 Black 


Rubber 


was 


used any price 


rtnight were as 


) 24%@ 12 
Super-Reclaim No. 2 Black 
th l @ 11% 
High Tensile Red th 12 > 12% 
Shoe 
Unwashed th 07 @ 07% 
Washed Th 09%@ .10 
Tube 
No. 1 (Floating) th 138 @ 138% 
No. 2 (compounded th 09% @ 10 
Tires 
Black th 07% a4 071 
Blach elected tires Tt 07T%,4 7 
Da Gray th 0914La 10 
I ht Gray D. 11%4@ 12 
White Th 12 191 
I Hea, Gravity Th 7 ? 07% 
I Light Gravity Tr 74a 071 
Miscellaneous 
Mec} Bler rr ne! ; 7 
Red > 9 7 2% 
~ 
Scrap Rubber 
en he nat / 
hher € 
. | | 4 T 
t ( tati \ is Il 
(Prices to Consumer) 
Auto tire peelings ton 42 2 45 
Standard White auto ton 47.50 @50.00 
M la ton 26 27.50 
I yele S ton 20.00 7222.50 
( i truck tires ton 24.00 @25.00 
B 1 shoes cwt 45 1.5 
Are s, untrimmed ba) 00% @ 01 
Inner tubes, No. 1 ib. .08 084 
ner tubes, No compounded 
Th 1144@ .04%5% 
Inner Tubes, Red TH. .05%.@ .05% 
Air Brake Hose ton 32.00 @34.00 
Rubber Hose ton 17.50 @20.00 


CRUDE RUBBER 


CCORDING to the monthly statistics 
A compiled by the Rubber Manufactur- 

ers Assn., there were 503,192 tons of 
crude rubber consumed in the domestic in- 
dustry during the year ended July 31, 1929. 
This is the greatest twelve-month period that 
the industry has ever experienced, and a let- 
down in factory production schedules at the 
present time is only natural in the general 
course of events. 

The greatest twelve months for tire manu- 
facturers have 
30, 1929, rather than the period mentioned 
From the first of July, 1928, to the 
84,260,830 pneu 


been in the year ended June 


above. 
last of June of this year, 
turned out 
by American factories. It is little wonder, 
therefore, that tire production in July of this 
year declined below the figure for July, 1928, 
in order to cut down the rapidly 
ing inventories that had 


matic casings of all types were 


accumulat 


reac hed r¢ cord 


proportions in the hands of manufacturers. 

The market price of crude rubber has 
ended the fortnight practically at the same 
level at which it began, but quotations dur- 
ing the period have been lower. The heavy 


shipments from Malaya, the gains in London 
stocks, and the recent jump in the amount 
of rubber invoiced to the United States have 
all had their effect on the price of the 
modity. 


com- 


Hedge selling helped to hold prices down 
as the fortnight closed. The market for ac- 
tuals had softened considerab!l ind the 
look 1 
might desire, 

Prices quoted on the New York outside 
market on September 18 were as follows: 


was not so brig 


Plantations 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


Spot-Sept 204%@ 20% 





Oct.-Dec. 20%@ .21 
Jan.-Mar 214%4@ .21% 
First Latex, crepe spot 2144 21% 
Amber Crepe, N 17%@ .17% 
Amber Crepe, No. 3 174@ 17% 
Amber Crepe, N 4 17 @ .17% 
Brown Crepe, Clean thir 174@ 17% 
Brown Crepe pecky 17 @ 17% 
Liquid Latex, per gal 1.00 
Paras 
Up-river Fine 21 @ 21% 
Up-river Medium Nominal] 
Up-river Coarse 11%@ 
Acre Bolivian, fins 21 a 21% 
Caucho Ball, Upper 11%@ 
Islands, fine Nominal 
Centrals 
Central, scrap 1 
Esmeraldas 12 
Balata 
Block, Colombia Nominal 
Block, Ciudad 54 @ 
LONDON MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers 
Spot-Sept. @ 10%d 
Oct.-Dec. 10%d@ 10%d 


SINGAPORE MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers 


Spot 9%d@ 9%d 
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>» Formerly Brooklyn Shield & Rubber Co., 


For Rubber Compounding | 
IRON OXIDES | 


Asbestine | 

0 mpory COLORS / AND Barytes | 
Se Fl LLERS 5 Sf) Soapstone 
Talc | 





C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


E BAST ON, PA. 











SINCE 1880 GUARANTEED > | 
eit, * — 
= 2 GOODS 


Pure Rubber Sheets 
Rubber Bibs 
Crib Sheets 


Dress Shields 
Rubber Sheetings 
Bunny Baby Pants 
Sanitary Requisites Bathing Caps 
Guimps & Brassieres Rubber Specialties 
Randprint Aprons Powder Puff Pockets 
All Styles Rubber Aprons Randprint Rubber 
SHEET GUM cut to pattern for manufacturers 


They Jast Songer. 


Made by 


RAND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 4 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





687 











All STEEL Core 


LIGHT WEIGHT 


for large size tires 
COLLAPSIBLE OR RING TYPE 


THE INDIA MACHINE & 
RUBBER MOLD CO. 
Annadale Ave. Akron, Ohio 











REVUE GENERALE DU 


CAOUTCHOUC 


A monthly review edited by the 
Rubber Association, 
18 rue Duphot, Paris (ler) 


Only officially accredited publication in France 
CONTAINS ORIGINAL CON- 
TRIBUTIONS FROM FRENCH 
TECHNOLOGISTS. TECHNI- 
CAL AND COMMERCIAL IN- 
FORMATION, NEWS OF THE 
RUBBER TRADE. 

Price of annual subscription: 80 Frs. 


Specimen copy sent free on request 


All Rubber Technologists should read: 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA of the RUBBER 
AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


25 collaborators—500 pages—300 illustrations. Edited by the 

Rubber (and allied industries) Association, 18 rue Duphot, Paris 

(ler)—Preface by M. Ch. Jung, President of the Association, 
Member of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Price: 125 Francs ($5.00) 














The Unexcelled Softener 
ARLINGTON MILLS 


DEGRA S 


PURE WOOL GREASE 
The Ideal Emollient for 


overcoming the surface tension of car- 
bon black and effecting its complete and 
rapid dispersion in the rubber stock. 


W.L.Montgomery & Co. 


Sole Selling Agents 


BOSTON, MASS. 




















10 HIGH ST. 

















The CARTER BELL MFG Co 
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LATE RUBBER CHEMICAL PRICES 


Accelerators — Colors —Softeners— Compounding Materials 
NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 18, 1929 


R 








[Ck quotations on rubber chemicals and compound- 


ing ingredients have remained steady thus far in Sep- 
tember, with output by the leading suppliers being 
curtailed to a certain extent in view of the slackening up of 


production at rubber factories. 


No indication of any gen- 


eral price movement has yet become apparent, and it is 
believed that the balance between supply and demand is 
being well maintained by the makers of chemicals and com- 


Organic AOCELERATORS 
A-7 b. 65 59 
A-1l bb. 62 66 
A-16 Rb. 7 61 
A-19 b. 58 -62 
A-20 b. 64 68 
Accelerator 102 1D. 

Accelerator 652 Ib. 

Accelerator 808 Ib. 

Accelerator 883 Ib. 

Aldehyde ammonia, crystals... Ib. 656 @ .70 
Aniline oil, drums, 

f.o.b. works Ib. 16 @ .16% 

Crylene lb. 56 @ .66 

paste lb. 456 @ «4.55 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine lb. 42 @ .62 
Diphenyiguanidine Ib. 30 @ 86 
Ethylidene anilene Ib. 46 @ AT% 
Formaldehyde aniline Ib. 34 @ 4 
Heptene Ib. 40 @ — 
Hexamethylene-tetramine Ib 58%@ «61 
Lithex Ib 1s @ 20 
Methylenedianiline Ib 837 4.a@ 40 
Monex lb 3.26 a — 
Oxynone Ib 68 1 80 
Para-Nitrosodimethylaniline, 

f.o.b. works lb 2 1 .96 
Piperidine-Piperidyldithio- 

Carbamate Ib 4456 @ 4.60 
Ra&H w bb. Ww @ At 
R 4&4 H 60 b. 40 @ 42% 
R & H 3897 Ib. 76 @ «774 
Safex tb. 1.26 @ 1.26 
Tensilac, No. 39 Th 10 @ A2% 
Tensilac, No. 41 Ib. 50 @ 52% 
Thermio F Ib. 50 @ «56 
Ti. jocarbanilide, drums Ib 25%@ 281 
Thionex pm. 

Trimene he) 7165 @ 
base be) 1.20 @ 
Triphenylguanidine rb. 58 @ 62% 
Ureka tb. 7% @ 1.00 
Vuleanex r. 
Vuleone tr. 
Vuleanol tT 
Waxene bs) 30 @ («32 
Z 88 bi) 50 @ .60 
Inerganic 
Lead, sublimed blue td 084%@ — 
Lead, white Ib 10%@ 12% 
Litharge, domestic be o@gi-— 
Magnesia calcined, 
light per 100 Th 6.35 @ 6.46 
heavy per 100 TD 3.65 @ 3.76 
COLORS 
Blacks (See Compounding Materia!« 
Blues 
Prussian th 35 @ .40 
Ultramarine Th 06 @ .30 
Browne 
Sienna, Italian TD 06%@ .12% 
Umber, Turkey bia 04%@ .07 
Greens 
Chrome, light rh 27 @ 431 
medium th 23 @ 31 
dark bi) $1 @ 384 
Chromium Oxide, bbl. bis) 31 @ .38 
Recs 
Antimony 
crimeon, 15/17 Tr ‘4 @ 50 
sulfur free bts) 52 @ .60 
golden 16/17 F.S. bis) 20 @ .26 
Indian English bis) 0s @ «12 
Domestic (Maroon) > oe @ «.12 
Oximony rm 1234%ea@ — 
Red oxide, pure bs) 10 @ .12 
Venetian red bh 08 @ «.06 
Vermillion. quicksilver 
English bt) 19385 @— 
Whites 
Lithopone, Akcolith TD. .063/56@ .06 
Lithopone, Arolith tb. 054%@ .05% 
Lithonone. Vanolith h ORM @ 
Titanox. f.o.b. St. Louis fn O8%@ .09 
Titanium Calcium Pigment 
fob. St Louis Th os @ osy 





pounding materials for use in the rubber industry. 

Although the domestic industry may lower its volume 
of output during the last three months of the year, it still 
is certain that 1929 will stand out as the greatest twelve 
month period ever recorded in the history of rubber manu- 


facturing. 


at least equally profitable. 


Zine Oxide—American Process 
American Azo: 


ZZZ (lead free) ib. 06%@ 7 
ZZ (leaded) eee bb. 06%@ .06% 
Zine Oxide—French Process 

| - acess bk. 11%@ — 

PRE b. 1%@ — 

| 0%ece — 
Yellows 

Chrome , tb. 16%@ .17 

Ocher, French medium ....Ib. 2 @ «.O 

domestic b. 01%@ .02 

COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 
Aluminum Flake ton 21.86 @24.50 
Ammonia carbonate b. 10 12 
Asbestine ton 14.76 18.00 
Barium carbonate th. 08%@ .05 
Barium Dust ib. 06 06 
Barytes southern off-color ton 12.00 @18.00 

Western prime white ton 23.00 @ —_— 

imported ton 27.00 @36.00 
Basofor b. 0%@ — 
Blacks 

Arrow “Aerfloted” Ib. 07 @ .12 

Bone Black ib. O07 @ .08% 

Carbon, compressed tb. 06%@ .12 

Carbon, uncompressed Tb. 06%@ .11 

Disperso tb. ll @ 

Drop Black ib. 06 @ .10 

Fumonex Tb. 06 @ 09 

Gastex Ib. 044%@ .08 

Lamp Black Ib. 12 @ .40 

Micronex Ib. 07 @ .12 

Velvetex carbon Ib. 04% @ _ «06 
Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works. tb. 08%@ .038% 
Carrara filler b. 01% .02 
Catalpo (fact.) b. 02 $ _ 
Clay, China, domestic ton 8.00 @ 9.00 

Aerfloted Suprex ton 10.00 @22.00 

Congaree, c. | 

f.o.b. mine ton 900 @ — 
Lexington ton 10.00 @22.00 
Mineral Flour, 

ce. L. fob mine ton 20.00 @23.00 

Tensulite 156.00 @ — 
Glues, extra white Pr. 22 @ .26 

medium white tr. 20 @ .24 
Magnesia, carbonate TD. 07 @ .09 
Mica (muscovite) 160 mesh 

White, water ernd., c.l. th 06 &@ 

White, water grnd., ton lots 

whse tb. 07 @ 
White, water ernd., less ton 
lots, whse Th. 08 @ 

Off color (biotite) tb. 056 @ 07 
Rotten Stone (powdered) tr. 02%@ .04% 
Soapstone, powdered ton 15.00 @22.00 
Starch, powdered cwt. 3.30 @ 3.70 
Tale, domestic ton 12.00 @156.00 
Whiting. commercial ewt. 35 @ 1.00 

English cliffstone cwt 1.75 @ 2.00 

Superfine ton 10.00 12.00 

Witeo ton 12.00 @ — 
Wood pulp XXX ton 46.00 @ — 
Wood pulp X ton 25.00 @ - 
Zine Carbonate tr. 09%@ 10% 
Zine Stearate th 23144 25 

MINERAL RUBBER 

Genasco (factory) ton 50.00 @52.00 
Montezuma, solid ton 28.00 @36.00 
Montezuma, granulated ton 382.00 @42.00 
Paradura ton 62.50 @65.00 
Pioneer, MR, solid ton 42.00 @45.00 
Pioneer-granulated . ton 52.00 @55.00 
R & H Hydro-Carbon ton 27.05 @29.00 
Robertson, MR, solid ton 384.00 @80.00 

M.R. (gran) ton $8.00 @s0.00 

SOFTENERS 

Acide 

Nitric. 36 degrees ewt. 5.00 @ 5.25 

Sulfuric. 60 degrees ton 10.50 @11.50 

66 degrees ton 15.00 16.00 
Tartaric, crystals tr. 37 @ .38 








Chemical suppliers have had their share of the 
industry's prosperity and are looking forward to 1930 being 


Acids, Fatty 
Stearex .. winaieliane Ib. 15 @ .19 
Stearic, double pressed....Ib. l7 @ 22 

Alkaiies 
Caustic soda, 76% ......... cwt. 3.76 @ 3.91 | 
Soda ash, 58% C.L. cwt. 140 6 @ 

Oils 
Corn, refined, bbis. bb. ll @ .11% 
Cottonseed, crude.................... rit | 08% 
ss gal. 27 BT} 
Degras (c.l. 100 bbis.) ....1b. 3Ke — 

Less c. |. (10-25 bbis.) Ib. 6oe-— 

Lots less than 10 bbis.....1b. 04%Q@ 04% 
NY csecichcchnitienissblonttienianti bb. 6 $ 06 
Hexalin ‘ ‘ tb. .60 — 

Acetate = * 70 @-— 
Linseed, Raw C.L. bbl. ....Ib. orig 10 
Palm Lagos .... —— * 07 0T% 

SEES — * 07% d 

Vansulol b. 10% — 
Para-Flux . a 17 = 
Petrolatum, white ........... tb. 08 e rit's 

dark amber ................ b. 08% 08 
Pigmentaroil ; gal. 21 @ .26 
Pine, steam distilled gal. 65 @ .10 

destructively distilled gal. 55 @ .58 
Witco Palm Oil tb. ll @ _ 
Witco Softener (f.o.b. 

works) iene 2@e-— 

Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy rb. 06%@ 0T% 

coal tar gal. 06%@ .06 

Pine, 200 Tb. gr. wt... bbl. 9.00 10.00 
Rosin, grade K, 280 Tt. bbl. 8.55 ae 
Pigmentar ‘ tb. 088 @ .0446 
Solvenol, drums gal. 4 @ .bO 
Tarol, drums gal. 30 35 
Tar Retort, 50 gal. bbl. 12.50 S is'00 

Solvents 
Acetone, pure rb. 1s @ 
Alcohol denatured, 

No. 1 bbis. gal. 37%@ 44% 
Benzol, 90% gal. 28@a@—_— 
Carbon bisulphide tb. 06%@ .06% 
Carbon tetrachloride Tb. 06%@ .07 
Motor gasoline, 

steel bbls. gal. 17 @ — 
Naptha, solvent gal. 35 @ .40 
Turpentine, spirits gal. 60 @ .64 

wood gal. 50 @ RA 

destructively distilled gal 40 @ «4.43 

Waxes 
Beeswax Rm. 56 @ 58 
Carnauba th. 33 @— 
Ceresin, white tr. 10 @ .11 
Montan, crude rb. OT @ OT% 
Ozokerite, black th. 24 @ .26 

green tr. 26 @ .30 

Paraffin (c. 1.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 

Yellow crude scale Th. 03%@ 
White crude scale 124/126 tb 04 @ 
Refined, 125/127 tb. 05%@ 
Refined, 128/130 th. 05%@ } 
Refined, 135/137 tb. 01% @ 
Refined, 138/140 th. 084%@ 

Miscellaneous 

RSL Mold Solution gal 7 @ .100 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 

Albasan ; = rb. 70 @ .16 

Antox tb. 

Neozone rb. 

Oxynone tr. 68 @ .80 

Resistox tb. 54 @ «57 } 

Stabilite tb. 64 @a— 

VGB tb. 55 @ .66 

SUBSTITUTES 

Black rb. 08 @ .14 

White tb. 10 @ .16 

Brown tr. 08 @ .16 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 

Sulfur Chloride (drums) tb. 034%@ .08% 

Sulfur flour, 

Refined, 100% pure 
(bags) : ewt. 240 @ 2.75 
Commercial (bags) cwt. 1.75 @ 2.16 
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UDDEN rising of the amounts of 

crude rubber being invoiced to the 
United States was one of the outstand 
ing features of the past fortnight in 
view of the current curtailment of con- 
sumption in this country. After aver- 
aging 7,500 tons for several weeks, the 
quantity of rubber shipped to America 
jumped to 11,298 tons in the first week 


of September. This is the largest 
week’s shipment to the United States 
since the first week in April. 

Stocks of crude rubber at London 


ncreased another 2,300 tons during 
the fortnight and on September 14 


stood at the highest figure since the 


nd of June, 1928. August consump 
tion in the United States being higher 
han the corrected figure for imports 

expected to be, stocks on hand here 
ave dropped 1.766 tons to 90.769 





PLAN OF THE SECTION 


The statistics included in this section 
have been chosen for their constant im- 
portance to the rubber industry. The 
tables are reprinted in the same relative 
position in every issue, each table being 
kept current by the addition of new figures 
as soon as they become available. The 
section accordingly affords the most up-to- 
date, complete and convenient statistical 
service in the industry. 
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tons as of August 31. This is the low 
est figure for American stocks sinct 
the end of February, but heavier 
stocks afloat and higher shipments from 
British Malaya are expected to bring 
inventories in this country up to the 
100,000-ton mark before the end of 
the year. 

Declines in tire and tube inventories 
in the hands of domestic manufacturers 
by the end of July are the most opti- 
mistic developments of the period. 
After gaining steadily for nine months, 
these stocks had attained a record peak 
by the close of June and their reduc- 
tion was felt essential to the continued 
prosperity of the industry. 


Latest figures covering imports and 


exports from the leading producing and 
consuming countries h ive been ad led to 
the appropriate tables in this section 
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U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 








z “s - 7 —_—-= 
— Gross Imports ————, ——— Re-exports — \1ek jee —Figures on Monthly Basis Senses, 
A Poon > rs 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Declared Pee = Jan. 16,988 80,106 29,058 29,688 $2,196 $1,518 $4,403 43,002 
~ po Feb. 14,767 $0,149 25,786 19,761 31,136 30,187 88,702 41,594 
tone Dees pee eid Lone Daiuna perpound Long Mar. 21,408 86,629 28,385 $8,498 82,986 36,141 35,688 44,780 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons Apr. 19,294 29,085 27,129 $4,189 82,696 85,871 82,772 47,521 
May 23,246 86,155 25,845 35,322 29,364 34,592 37,333 49,233 
1921 185,394 73,772,677 17.76 5,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 Ji ne 31 "7128 24 27 > 99 753 35 829 28 598 83 R01 37,676 43,227 
1922 801,076 101,843,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 sit: pcs ee ee pea non 
1928 809,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 6,672,319 28.87 800,372 July 24,522 17,685 28,896 36,053 27,577 29,219 37,407 41,526 
1924 $28,056 174,281,331 28.71 10,309 6,057,637 6.28 $817,747 Aug 29,631 20,359 28,982 385,909 34,533 33,460 42,927 38,274 
1925 $96,642 429,705,014 48.86 14,827 19,847,758 9.76 381,815 Sept. 24,410 17,594 81,497 $31,691 $2,904 27,214 39,882 
1926 418.888 505,817,807 64.68 17,671 2%.470,588 66.77 395,667 aint i ae Ea 
1927 126.258 $89,874,774 35.60 27.775 24.7%5.488 39.76 398,488 D°t- ay ay od —— pee rane yo 
1928 439,731 244,854,978 25.08 82,159 18,128,361 25.17 407,572 Ov Gen fon on" C7 25499 31289 
39,7 504, , 0 tSS, Dec. 25,070 $1,902 27,199 28,748 26,2938 25,492 31,232 
1927 : att nian ae ia ciae ial ciek (aie aie eae ion —_ 
tals 282,5 05, . 88, 14 1,027 441,840 
Jan. 43.340 36,753,719 87.86 1,525 1,444,784 4228 115 7°! 560 805,694 828,769 888,481 366,149 $71,027 
Feb. 28,337 23,110,257 36.41 2,451 2,277,297 41.47 25.886 —— ~ Fi rures on uarterly Basis - _ —EEEEe 
Mar. $5,515 28,693,016 86.07 2,763 38,249,665 652.50 82,752) Quarter 1922 or ag 1925 1926 1927 19298 «1989 
Apr. 46,202 87,821,505 86.06. 1,575 1,428,425 40.48 44,627). Mar a ne RT AND 95.968 94.301 99.216 108.558 128.865 
~ ~ | a ~ an. /M: 176 87.8 5.268 94. 99.2 
jl 33.045 27.850 14 s162 778 Paee bee nay oe Apr./June 127,360 89,493 75,674 104,099 87,109 103,242 103,500 139,292 
> ane gy Hy pes an an ; ‘ July /Sept 55,621 83,818 99,493 93,793 89,210 117,573 
July $7,677 $1,678,259 87.58 1,958 1,560,853 35.59 $5,719 a Ee na Ee get i ete 
san. 82°810 26396.931 5.92 1.809 1.882.768 34.12 31.0013 O°t-/Dee. 155,067 63,617 92,656 85,789 83,212 80,860 117,597 
0 25.3 2 $8394 3,500 ,036,929 8.7 29,801 pT pe : i a a anaes ae eae 
— yee Bs By Be Be BE Totals 282,427 305,507 $39,752 384,644 358,415 372,528 442,227 267,857 
2 27,395.428 31.69 2,469 014, A 36.123 ma row : . 
— a a 99 ror ee — 26 9 poe ay =: 7 - b= poo Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
; ee — aoe i ; “ figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
1928 : likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
‘ 9.10 9.278 56 988 , ’ = mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
a = oon yet a 7 oo eee = — pe used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
Mar 40 611 2.103.042 35 29 3.718 2.587.435 $1.07 36 898 figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
; > ann - ann Gna “3 = at gery my poo be accepted as preliminary. 
Apr. 87,985 27,287,266 $82.11 2,272 1,415,024 27.80 Be aed 
May $1,059 19,058,672 27.89 2,899 1,886,307 25.80 28,660 
June 27,765 14,121,219 22.71 2,621 1,400,697 23.86 25,144 
July 31.258 14,144,765 20.20 3,087 1,451,446 20.99 28,171 R bb I ‘ d th S 
Aus. 31.204 12,860,150 18.89 2.377 1.084.646 20.387 28,827 ubber invoiced to e U o we 
Sept. 39,235  16,512.019 18.50 3,088 1,884,148 20.94 36,797 an. od 
Oct. 44.058 18.200,882 18.44 2.405 1,085,407 20.15 41,658 (Reported by American Consuls—Quantities in Long Tons) 
Nov. $6,519 14,878,441 18.19 2,788 1,207,089 18.52 33.731 
/ 7 . . During the From Br. From From Dutch From London 
Dec. 483,511 17,580,966 18.04 2,788 1,165,748 19.00 40,778 Week Ended Makes Guten Gastiaiesn @idverpeci Teta 
1929: June 22 6,393 802 1,555 182 8,882 
Jan. 57,564 22,872,948 17.74 8,663 1,778,401 21.61 53,901 June 29 6,108 1,416 1,946 73 9,538 
Feb 64,265 24,760,111 17.20 2,955 1,874,783 20.77 61,810 July 6 6,123 358 1,909 86 8,476 
Mar. 50,604 20,880,905 17.98 4,218 2,094,087 22.16 46.886 July 13 6,648 927 1,708 7 9,290 
Apr. 55,725 25,542,726 20.46 8,293 1,624,287 22.02 52,482 July 20 5,107 839 1,313 56 7,815 
May 51,161 24,855,511 21.25 2.886 1,849,690 21.24 48,325 July 27 6,649 432 1,988 75 9,144 
June 41,668 18,799,307 20.14 3,152 1,470,746 20.88 38,511 Aug. 3 4,784 780 1,251 10 6,825 
July 43,944 19,342,147 19.65 38,424 1,590,411 20.73 40,520 Aug. 10 5,850 878 1,222 ; 7,945 
Aug. 37,222 16,530,090 19.83 Aug. 17 5,444 598 1,444 33 7,514 
Sept. Aug. 24 5,560 602 1,401 23 7,586 
Oct. Aug. 31 5,408 657 1,338 3 7,406 
Nov. Sept. 7 8,313 1,691 1,256 38 11,298 
Sept. 14 7,318 1,080 1,674 87 10,109 
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Stock of Crude Rubber in the U. S. U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) (All Figures Represent Thousands) 
At —ON HAND pe AFLOAT om, ON HAND j . : 
—_~ —~ ND AFLOAT AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
a End of 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 Figures f< r 
aaa Jan, 76,172 110,244 76,842 45,312 41,256 78,596 121,484 151,500 154,938 ig or Recent Years 
‘18 Feb. 91,186 108,955 90,058 42,166 43,316 63,825 183,352 152,271 158.883 | 44: 19221928 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
2 March 85,740 114,061 100,586 49,600 39,324 56,476 135,340 153,385 157,012 roduction 40,932 45,259 51,683 60,845 61,237 64,439 177,944 
0 Shipments ..........89,987 45,204 60,120 59,262 59,002 64,059 74,296 
“36 April 92,757 118,088 107,659 88,968 33,986 55,409 181,720 147,069 168,063 | Inventory? . 6,132 5,772 17,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 18,624 
. May 94,568 105,356 97,192 44,181 34,374 55,404 138,744 139,730 152,596 | ™ 
on ne 89,250 90,198 92,061 47,283 40,001 46,035 136,483 180,119 138,096 Figures for Recent Months 
29 ily 98.469 83,242 92,535 40,687 42,304 $8,858 189,056 125,546 134,393 | PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
ats \ug. 96,148 68,994 90,769 40,937 51,875 41,618 137,085 120,869 132,387 | | 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 
14 Sept. 97,829 68,851 37,966 48,566 185,798 117,417 an. 4,965 5,358 6,722 4,982 5,394 6,626 10,482 9,949 138,712 
14 f , Feb. 5,095 6,363 6,912 4,458 5,031 6,282 11,075 11,721 15,495 
55 Oct. 97,452 66,421 42,804 41,571 140,256 107,992 = 6,276 6,819 7,519 5,701 5,781 6,708 11,688 12,889 16,861 
Nov. 101,084 61,956 87,076 68,119 188,110 180,075 a WEA 
18 Dec. 100,180 66,166 47,988 68,764 148,068 134,930 | Apr. 6,299 6,178 7,884 5,701 5,812 7,294 12,122 12,71, 16,929 
46 , aie: | May 6,151 6,759 8,145 5,657 6,457 7,184 12,462 138,024 17.849 
64 (Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%.) | June 6,202 6,692 7,304 6,253 7,117 7,254 12,462 12,162 17,957 
30 } ae ee “re | July 5,087 6,498 6,475 5,978 7,895 7,855 11.826 11.157 F 
“ 08 , 493 ATE 5,973 ,89! ,85! ,326 157 15,8380 
59 Stock of Crude Rubber in London | Aug. 5,752 7,469 6,393 8,403 10,721 10,084 
| Sept. 4,822 6,802 5,717 7,145 9,722 9,765 
‘ | .No. of tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) | - 
ss | Oct. 4,773 7,826 4,799 5, 
~ at end of: 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 | Nov. 4,502 6,075 4.306 ryt Ba ae 
Mm Jan. 56,573 67,252 73,498 57,460 27,172 9,994 54,994 66,524 25,191 | Dec. 4.497 5,605 4165 4591 10264 18624 
Feb. 59,439 67,623 70,483 56,732 23,425 10,004 58,826 62,964 25,554 . ° — 
Mar. 63,918 66,670 63,488 55,647 18,104 18,127 63,055 58,272 28,214 AUTOMOBILE INN : 
_ Apr. 68,759 68,637 58,770 54,559 12,949 18,773 66,897 53,425 31,368 «KE INNER TUBES 
May 70,403 70,146 54,439 51,615 5,895 20,384 67,169 44,628 81,290 | Figures for Recent Years 
June 69,408 71,597 51,050 51,115 5,318 23,984 63,902 38,756 31,025 | 1922 
July VA008 TASS O.08T CRASS OOS eres, ot cat te aee Production .......50980 60116 e008 Gneld Tone 70,828 80.180 
QUE omnnnonnns TG TOOTT GASES AL011 8.458 85.077 68.286 81,440 | Shipments "49,678 69,072 68,016 81,004 71,691 72,896 77.121 
Oct. 69.229 68.536 58,891 $7,528 5,086 42,138 69,569 24,207 | nventory® .......... 7,648 8,425 11,052 11,818 16,200 18,692 16,117 
Nov. 70,786 68,548 60.074 83,593 3,869 44,057 67,050 17,775 
Dec. 69.792 72.299 60.246 29,488 5,697 48,918 63,793 19,816 Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
At End of Recent Weeks 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth - reo on aaa 6,016 6,072 7,242 15,585 12,982 16,386 
eb. 5,658 6,895 6,769 5,120 5,431 5,278 16,075 14,65 5,999 
; _ Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday om 7184 6231 7 466 6157 6-731 6137 17,006 ee Tete 
‘ x 
steer eyo oa ane ae eines LS | age. 7,878 6,661 7,634 6,359 5,702 7,164 17,801 16,688 18,184 
ee 22.919 21/494 20,194 18.724 aie Be May 6,737 7,168 7,660 6,140 6,300 7,088 18,389 17,702 18,928 
tins om 16.855 16.517 17:69 18,821 19,727 June 6,306 6,953 6,978 6,832 7,136 6,950 17,858 17,159 18,741 
1929 . 
July 5,284 6,674 6,178 7,070 8,729 8,118 16,004 14,974 16,332 
ann ’ Py Poetry a 4 areas Aug. 6,480 8,843 7,983 9,350 14.664 13.981 
— 31.580 sist. 30.955 «(80.898 Oct. 5,065 6,929 5,024 5,662 18,589 15,285 
aon 31°539 31'635 31127 30.617 30,982 Nov. 4,775 65,592 4,728 5,002 13,585 15,743 
July 29,996 30,661 30,790 30,167 Dec. 4,969 5,184 4,712 4,858 18,692 16,117 
August 30,937 31,444 33,573 $4,651 85,605 (*) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ- 
September 36,620 37,901 ation estimates its figures to be 75% representative or complete when 
a issued and that basis has been accepted when preparing the statistics 
si . > in this table. 
Rubber in Singapore and Penang (2) Held by manufacturers’ at end of period indicated. 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) : 
End of 1927 1928 1929 Endof 1927 1928 1929 ° . 
Jan. 25,440 25,868 29,617 July 22,558 18,668 88,859 Automobile Production 
Feb. 26,766 22,867 82,873 Aug. 25,764 18,971 30,884 . 
Mar. 27,844 20,588 29,487 Sept. 25,178 14,898 — -— United States—, -—— Canada——_, 
Apr. 24,543 16,946 26,474 Oct. 25,790 12,149 — Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
May 25,188 17,487 80,764 Nov. 28,369 29,188 — Cars Cars Total 
June 21,898 18,207 30,408 Dec, 25,798 32,895 ams | 1900 ......... 2,547,208 2,802,923 244,285 102,053 94,904 7,149 2,649,261 
i OO tas — Meee 4,020,255 3,631,728 388,527 146,438 129,228 17,210 4,166,693 
. d d din U.S 1994 naaloelia 8,600,918 3,203,049 397,869 135,246 117,765 17,481 8,786,164 
. IE istenenial 4,265,704 $,760,459 605,245 161,889 189,811 22,078 4,427,093 
Rims Inspecte and Passed in U.S. 1926 ..............4,298,799 8,808,753 490,046 205,092 164,488 40.609 4.503.291 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 1927. .............8,898,887 2,988,868 458,019 179,426 146,870 32,556 8,578,313 
Per Cent Per Cent 1928 
Total Balloons Total Balloons | Jan. .......... 225,089 199,082 26,007 8,468 6,705 1,758 282,602 
1928 van 23,140,620 0.6 1926 «24,199,524 = 78.8 Feb. .......... 328,368 290,880 82,858 12,504 10,815 2,189  $85.872 
1924 ae 21,868,811 19.7 1927 19,700,008 79.1 March ........ 412,825 871,408 41,417 9,724 7,478 2246 422°549 
1925 26,001,664 66.8 1928 ‘ 24,247,282 81.6 . 
: 1928 1929 April 409,948 364,877 45,071 24,240 20,546 3,694 
pene , s ' . ' , 434,188 
January . seen A _ Lyte by | *>- sae _ 425,990 875,798 50,192 $88,942 29.764 4.178 459.982 
February ,265, ; ugust 570, . June ............ 396,967 356,489 40,528 28,399 25,841 8,058 425.866 
, SP a as See ae 
MIEN apusiincliveaiai .729, . ctober July ......... 390,445 237,983 652,512 25,226 20,122 6,104 416,671 
| May 2,574,224 bay November . Aug. .......... 458,429 400,689 57,740 $31,245 24.274 6,971 489,674 
June 2,184,219 5.8 December ............ aa | 418,722 858,872 54,850 21,198 16572 4,621 484,915 
= = $97,096 339,976 57,120 18,586 18016 6,520 415,682 
. . Nov. ooecee.- 256,936 217,256 39,680 11,769 8,154 3,615 268,706 
U.S. Consumption of Gasoline sania 288,135 205,144 27,991 9,425 6,784 2.691 - 242,560 
(In Barrels of 42 Gallons) —_ 
TOTAL ....4,857,384 3,826,613 580,771 242,882 196,737 , 
MONTHS 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 : — cee —~ 
January 14,386,000 17,582,000 17,888,000 20,938,000 22,602,000 1929 
February 18,210,000 15,814,000 18,240,000 21,186,000 22,776,000 | Jan. 402,154 350,617 651,587 21,501 17,164 4,887 428,655 
March 14,890,000 19,802,000 22,464,000 24,041,000 28,495,000 | Feb. 466,084 407,589 658,495 381,287 28,486 2,801 497,871 
Aprii 19,013,000 20,848,000 23,371,000 25,712,000 32,019,000 March 584,783 513,266 69,559 40,621 82,883 7,788 625.854 
May 20,459,000 24,213,000 26,579,000 27,855,000 34,117,000 April 620,656 538,679 81,977 41,901 84,892 7.509 662.557 
June 20,724,000 28,803,000 27,799,000 29,022,000 338,163,000 May 603,969 516,055 86,596 $1,559 25.129 6 480 635.528 
July 22,879,000 24,752,000 29,784,000 30,960,000 86,860,000 | June 545,252 453,956 91,296 21,492 16,511 4.981 566.744 
August 22,323,000 26,912,000 29,779,000 33,148,000 July 500,831 427,218 78,118 17,461 18,600 8,861 517,792 
September 20,177,000 22,929,000 28,409,000 29,691,000 Aug. 499,629 444,711 54,918 14,214 11,087 8,177 518,843 
October 19,826,000 28,973,000 25,497,000 30,610,000 Sept. 
November 18,024,000 20,618,000 24,400,000 26,222,000 Oct. 
December 17,954,000 21,419,000 23,718,000 26,644,000 . Sew. 
TOTAL 223.865.000 262,165.000 297.928.000 $27.932.000 Dec. 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 


and French exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. 








(Long Tons) 
—_u—e BRITISH MALAYA’ —— DUTCH EAST INDIES* 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon’? Burma wak‘* Borneo’ Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.E.L China* Valley Other* Total® 
923 252,016 70,432 181,584 89,971 6,416 6,706 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,955 
924 259,706 108,524 151,182 $9,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 64,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,066 429,366 
1925 $16,825 168,022 158,808 49,566 10,082 5,424 6,377 6,377 46,757 66,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 18,797 517,628 
1926 391,328 151.243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,418 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
1927 371.322 182.845 188,477 55.356 11,321 10,923 6,582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8.645 28,782 15.633 606,474 
928 409,43 149,787 »,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
1927 
Aug 30.871 17.105 13,266 5,357 688 1,133 623 546 4,855 6,682 12,440 716 1,928 969 48,708 
Sept 29 835 12095 17.740 4.911 479 645 566 498 8.635 5,957 9,858 497 2,072 1,218 48,066 
Oct 29,846 16,801 14,046 6,245 802 721 691 542 8,810 7,766 13,633 776 2,762 9389 51,520 
Nov 28.277 19.860 8,417 4,464 1,277 1,241 591 600 4,127 6,587 14,3956 683 2,369 1,627 46,378 
Dec $2,185 17,865 14,320 4,130 1,395 946 592 664 5,768 7,878 13,438 1,191 3,340 1,444 65.101 
928 
Jan : 89 16,618 11,171 3,830 1,605 842 581 925 1,851 7,988 11,774 1,100 2.273 1.025 47,565 
heb 4 648 , 937 4,947 1,081 667 681 536 4,052 6,757 8,630 787 1,612 1,276 46,560 
Mar 7.879 . 371 3.683 775 645 681 269 3,999 6,825 9,690 700 2,750 1,211 47,499 
Apr. 20,139 9,335 10,804 3,233 789 630 494 258 3,993 5,040 5,499 736 1,014 1,323 33,810 
May 26,483 10,350 16,133 3,091 654 842 494 241 4,943 5,355 10,347 717 2,602 1,135 45,994 
June 22,994 16,168 6,826 8,107 963 926 494 451 5,419 5,863 13,655 725 1,399 960 40,788 
July 30.481 13,383 17,098 5,12 1,043 905 593 366 5,602 7,566 11,594 698 1,264 873 52,731 
Aug 35,674 15,114 20,560 5,72 398 1,227 593 544 5,668 7,488 11,893 712 1,732 450 56,936 
Sept. 29,769 11,239 18,530 4,675 457 938 594 447 4,956 6,536 9,863 969 1,614 494 50,073 
Det 1476 ; 373 3,999 864 949 564 457 5,295 7,474 10,124 513 1,399 732 44,243 
Nov 63 é 699 005 18 172 564 425 1,950 7,902 7,805 943 1,790 623 92,526 
Le ( 64 7,848 1,113 744 565 294 20 8,792 10,896 948 > 220 588 94,769 
1929 
le 664 873 600 16 64 8.067 11,076 850 2,134 642 79,439 
Fe , 64 55 600 195 ( 2 7,511 10,384 807 2 4 20 73,952 
M ) r ; 758 60 199 j 6,620 10,629 658 2,3 786 71,289 
. ‘ 17 . 6 6,645 11,321 568 1,95 569 72,829* 
M 6 6, 2¢ 6,961 13,437 650 1,922 733 66,776" 
' ‘ . 6.f 11,270 608 98 650 60,801* 
' ¢ { 4 ‘ 6.422 2 13.995 555 7 70,.633* 
\ 945 
M: tior ince in e-third in ght by remilling; rubber e s not included 
rubber i } i educed bout one-third vhich on sis of 3'4 pounds per gallon 12 tons in 1923 
weig] j i tex i not luded whic! l 8 tons 124, 2,239 tons 1925, 44 tons in 192 { ns 927, and 1,459 
| nte to » tor 923, 1,117 in in 1 Calculated from official imy t tatisti of principal 
4 , , » iy 1 1.43 28 Ce é iming iT es, viz., United States, United Ki n, | ‘e, Germany, 
. Ch Cor er eX] as ex is Belgium Netherland This figure includes li e! er ) This 
' alent t 18 ns i 23 t total in ‘ the third column for British Malaya, “‘G Exports minus 
Qt . ) and n ir I orts 1: the f res shown for the other territor Fi e is pro 
og , Singal ind Pen Ext S al il figure will be shown immediately n avai le 
rt 0 1.1 " rubber which i reduced b t 
. , . = . . . ‘ . 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into I rincipal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 
United U nited France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
States*® Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abed) Tota! 
ivie 236,977 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,396 9,768 9,894 75 1,002 8,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 342,378 
1920 248.762 566,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 6,297 6,123 62 1,815 8,840 6,510 2,292 2,008 567 370,641 
1921 179.678 42,087 15,186 21,920 8,124 21,718 8,906 165 1,014 1,706 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 800,562 
1922 296,267 11,724 24,352 27,646 9,207 16,984 6,430 2,498 2,648 172 8,807 1,778 589 567 $95,885 
1928 $00,372 12,700 27,392 18,519 18,277 16,872 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,628 630 1,128 408,018 
1924 $17,747 11,550 80,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 8,124 2,688 807 8,178 944 1,370 414,847 
1925 881.815 4.061 $2,956 83,937 19,688 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,980 875 8,149 1,166 1,568 516,493 
1926 895.667 84.865 $4,240 22,776 20,229 18,125 9.809 6.529 9.021 2.498 2.670 4.046 1.299 1.870 618.649 
097 898.488 60.249 $4,271 38.892 26.405 20.521 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2.055 2,672 627,789 
1992 404.496 i 246 86.498 37,855 30,447 25,621 12,433 15,134 8,430 7,958 2,243 4,418 3,178 3,138 596,695 
1927 
uly 85.719 1.116 2,384 2,899 2,104 1,505 1,007 415 900 429 66 227 177 236 49,184 
Avsrust a1 l 3.463 2.796 $,119 2,018 1,970 1,274 386 650 604 63 312 138 123 47,785 
September 29 801 7.800 1,956 2,891 1,850 2,025 684 518 772 552 33 451 155 272 49,694 
October 27.671 5.888 8.479 4,202 1,790 1,966 1,021 1,075 908 465 156 401 153 363 49,588 
aaamaen 36.123 1.687 3,661 4,209 1,916 1,575 1,167 1,312 836 749 298 474 246 17 54,570 
December 28,082 309 4,696 3,108 2,302 2.710 1,462 1,453 1,242 784 202 514 268 $00 47,028 
19°R 
Jan 27.120 ’ 764 2.485 2,290 1,361 760 755 802 589 52 261 335 876 650,871 
Feb 1 996 t 142 > 5G 9 984 29 5538 1.248 437 783 616 599 98 807 296 297 46,813 
Mar & 293 8179 902 8.521 2.989 1.694 763 231 918 816 95 351 497 398 54,247 
April 85.663 2.280 2.204 2.719 1,938 2.334 1,114 1,820 832 575 280 339 304 159 48,001 
Maw 660 , 200 3.297 ° 944 2.180 2 288 1,090 3,893 655 746 209 485 220 213 41,558 
June 5.1438 8.03 3.597 2.968 2,186 2,102 984 4,111 348 743 133 346 251 182 40,063 
July S T4 3,518 3,387 2,692 2,026 1,598 72 591 895 395 294 175 884 43,475 
Aug g 9 48 $.527 2.744 2.447 1,868 875 632 707 519 316 359 58 94 43,021 
Sent 86.800 4.199 8.52 3.553 2.812 1,837 278 20 603 597 345 377 277 235 56,457 
Oct 41. G67 34 3.728 4.386 2.9438 3,711 1,049 98 766 696 141 527 250 $18 59,346 
Nov ee Qf ‘1 3.278 8.694 2.799 2,150 1,340 689 837 544 31 337 252 282 46,938 
Dec 40.781 8.488 3.63 2.470 2.618 3,002 145 1,378 755 639 148 435 263 200 65,905 
1929 
Jan 53,922 11,95 5.645 4,711 3,759 3,776 ) 61 749 218 638 79 525 89,571 
Feb. 61,331 5,179 5,001 4,613 2,908 2,727 9 684 31 627 113 226 115 356 86.275 
Ma rT 68 4,409 1,586 1.961 630 5 31 816 354 80 409 177,091 
A i254 5.351 8.177 2 3 7 7 l 8 750 144 956 40 445 82.395 
May +152 3.682 2.937 2,314 7 7 1,437 854 201 168 37 277 70,938 
ur 6.814 948 8.075 93 624 7 2 5 672 687 507 24 420 66,316 
Tuls 3.559 3 205 2,023 2.918 1,039 253 519 
a—lIncluding gutta percha b—Including balata c—Re-exports not de- ports have been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta 
ducted in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. percha and to reduce to basis of net weight. ‘United States imports of 
e—Official statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. f— guayule are not included in this compilation: such imports amounted to 
Including Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom 1.305 tons in 1926; to 5.010 tons in 1927; to 3,076 in 1928; and to 208 
h—French im- tons in the first 5 months of: 1929. 
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Rubber Proofed Mechanical Goods 
Fabrics Rubber Heels Rubber Soles Shipments 
= Yards Pairs Pairs Dollars A \ 7 
al’ 1924 25,020,000 186,279,000 (@) $48,615,000 
1925 23,988,000 206,970,000 16,211,620 (?) 64,877,000 
ve 1926 é 29,328,000 183,312,000 12,253,000 76,789,000 
~ 1927 37,872,000 201,014,000 27,160,000 68,625,000 Sa 
~~ 1928 41,179,000 235,170,000 37,645,000 69,114,000 
474 1928: Adamson Machine Co. 654, 691 
794 January 2,177,000 17,682,000 3,431,000 $5,630,000 Akron Equipment Co. 691 
February 2,575,000 19,181,000 3,628,000 5,838,000 Albert & Son, L. 691 
- March 2,853,000 22,583,000 8,747,000 6,675,000 Aluminum Flake Co. 689 
Sn April 2,416,000 18,575,000 2,928,000 5,406,000 American Cyanamid Co. 676, 690 
520 May 2,744,000 21,597,000 3,519,000 6,274,000 Anaconda Zine Oxide Dept. of I. L. R. Co. 652, 690 
878 June ; 2,953,000 18,763,000 8,321,000 6,126,000 Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp. 690 
101 July ‘ 3,447,000 17,620,000 8,168,000 6,157,000 
August 4,613,000 21,289,000 3,461,000 6,306,000 . 
September 4,966,000 21,451,000 2,725,000 ee pee ee &- zoo: Ee 
5 October 5,914,000 21,982,000 2,297,000 5,887,000 Sliemeine Waites Ge ang ~ 
0 November 4,178,000 18,686,000 2,649,000 5,201,000 , : 
9 December 2,348,000 15,811,000 2,771,000 6,271,000 : 
0 1929: Cabot, Inc., Godfrey L. 657, 689 
. Cambridge Instrument Co. 654 
4 January 2,828,000 19,975,000 3,876,000 6,033,000 Carrier Engineering Corp @91 
8 i February 3,095,000 18,979,000 2,869,000 6,135,000 Carter Bell Manufacturing Co., The 687, 690 
1 March 3,952,000 2,746,000 7,013,000 Chalfm, Inc. Joseph 692 
6 April 4,000,000 2,601,000 7,035,000 Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 692 
3 May 1,860,000 2,916,000 7,189,000 Continental Rubber Co. 692 
: — cab ace ane 2,502,000 6,792,000 Cooper, Wm., & Nephews 676, 689 
uly 260,000 
69 : na 
(*) Not available; (*) Last 9 months only. ne Rarer wey pe Corp. oo pa 
Source: “Survey of Current of Business of the Department of Commerce.” . > ocr SA 50, 69 
9 Dovan Chemical Corp. 689 
2 =~. : ~— © —_—— - = du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. L. 648, 689 
9 ss : 
9° United States Imports of Emerson Apparatus Co. 691 
6* } Erie Foundry Co. 691 
1* oe . 
* Guayule Rubber and Related Gums TA NE aE 
. re : Foote Bros. Gear & achine Co. 691 
(All quantities in Long Tons) Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 691 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Gutta Percha Prens Foundry & Machine Co. om, Oe 
ded Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars ’ J : 
923 —- ee i General Atlas Chemical Co. 690 
459 1919 1,430 760,690 727 987,038 8,332 2,213,964 2,900 1,068,698 General Tire & Rubber Co. - 685, 692 
ipal } 920 758 $45,985 1,064 1,260,048 6,672 2,068,501 3,183 1,520,309 Gross, A., & Co. 690 
ny, 1921 58 26,945 814 1,077,869 1,746 351,893 985 333,564 
"his 1922 127 57,040 812 978,765 2,335 403,812 818 281,012 . . The C Pp 7 ¢C 
nus | 1928 «1,165 «642-227 700«« 898,524 4,565 858,308 912 875,167 ates j. M. Inc sce” Gee 
ro- 1924 1,356 536,392 464 568,456 6,165 1,237,100 1,408 463,610 eu Fe : tat 
1925 3,781 1,803,448 617 674,750 6.749 1,642,531 1,603 629,284 : ’ . ’ or 
1926 4,305 2,562,096 854 827,218 7,268 3,127,757 1,445 661,156 India Machine & Rubber Mold Co. 687, 691 
a 1927 5.018 2.674.957 682 447,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,494 728,172 ‘[mternational Pulp Co. 682, 689 
1928: 8,075 1,755,685 731 430,855 7.552 2,540,059 1,597 777,128 
July 191 100,342 123 46,747 373 113,295 81 27,344 Lowe Co., The Clyde E. 691 
Aug - — 399 165,460 451 126,962 147 60,738 
j Sept. 60 $8,198 2,028 713,786 125 56,768 Maywald. Fredk. J. 692 
Oct. - 121 59,858 429 129,065 239 94,570 MeNulty, Joseph A 690 
Nov. 59 41,119 472 140,116 88 35,409 Montgomery, W. L., & Co. 687, 690 
Pv — — 83 68,311 6522 156,154 145 $0081 teen & Mice ” 690 
. “Jan. 1 -onste 406 = 15nse0 188 0 an.asg een © Me, Ine, ©. i 
1 Feb. 82 70,20 82 255,594 40 19,806 — _— . 
2 Mar Z 90 15 oa oo 122 ne 1 1,140 National Aniline & Chemical Co. 689 
: a = $8.24) 163 93°240 1.086 315 621 1 1.086 National-Erie Co. 653, 691 
. May 125 57.260 70 67.891 752 212,400 76 24,053 Naugatuck Chemical Co. 658, 689 
7 pa 145 62.808 2] 26.038 802 248.1438 17 25.612 New Jersey Zinc Co. 690 
J July 200 86,175 49 16,440 572 180,065 14 5,807 
" i> oan ae eed | = ses . Olin Laboratories, The R. R. 680, 692 
———— —— - — —~— ——— > = — 
; . . . Pequanoce Rubber Co. 692 
Reclaimed Rubber in the United States Philadelphia Rubber Works Co. 684, 692 
= . si re Plymouth Hotel 674 
| (All Quantities in Long Tons—100% Basis) President Hotel 674 
Rand Rubber Co. 687, 692 
Prod a Prod vemees « *y Rare Metal Products Co. 689 
rodauc- ow roduc- io tO ssle | H ssl h Che io ‘o. 646. 689 
| Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* we “. ag ayy emical Co 655. ome 
1919 81,866 78,535 36.38 1924 80,079 76,072 22.4 Rabber Resenerating Co "699 
1920 86,395 75,297 38.4 1925 132,930 187,105 385.6 13,208 sehen ; ; Rag 
1921 86.725 41.851 24.1 sens SOREES 1600E. 265 saatg CT Geevics Latent Ge. _ 
1922 57,884 54,458 19.3 1927 189.144 178.471 47.6 24.980 . , 1 
1928 74.766 69.534 22.7 1928 208.516 228,000 50.4 24,785 Schrader’s Sons, Inc., A, 
1927: Scott Co., Henry L. 685, 691 
Jan. 16,526 12,374 39.8 25,9038 July 15,488 13,842 47.4 26,599 ‘Smith and Smith 692 
Feb. 15,860 14,424 47.8 27,291 Aug. 15,109 15.886 47.3 25.157 Southwark Mfg. Co. 690 
Mar. 16,738 18,528 87.4 27,124 Sept. 14.392 14,790 54.3 23.429 ‘Spadone Machine Co. : 691 
Apr. 14,483 16,677 46.5 25,712 Oct. 16.127 17.292 64.5 22.176 Stamford Rubber Supply Co. : 690 
May 16,159 15.754 46.1 26,419 Nov. 15.477 14.876 55.5 21.728 St. Louis Sulphur and Chemical Co. 690 
June 16,652 15,547 46.0 25,811 Dec. 16,088 18,481 52.7 24,980 
1928: Tasco Asphalt Co. 676, 690 
Jan 14.862 20.140 58.5 21,941 July 17,278 19.070 51.0 17,305 Textile Finishing Machine Co., The 685, 691 
Feb 15,291 18,670 55.4 20.848 Aug. 19.049 17.890 41.7 15.881 
Mar. 17,069 20,680 57.9 19,558 Sept. 18,693 17,795 44.6 17,991 United Clay Mines Corp. 689 
Apr 15,893 19,280 58.8 19,283 Oct. 17,182 18,420 45.1 17,026 . § Rubber Co. 690 
May 18,945 20,215 54.1 18,137 Nov. 18,245 18,380 49.1 22,399 1 § Rubber Reclaiming Co. 690, 699 
June 18,781 18,140 48.2 18,709 Dec. 17,728 14,320 45.9 24,785 } 
1929: , : . wa > — 
Jan, 18,685 21,068 49.1 24,394 July 18.387 20.286 48.7 19,679 Vanderbilt, R. T., & Co. vues Cover, Ole 
Feb. 18,094 19,829 47.7 28,305 Aug. 19,787 18,280 47.6 22,309 : en 
Mar. 19,984 20,867 46.7 22,076 Sept. Weber, Hermann 692 
Avr 19.299 99° 435 47.2 20.680 Oct West, H. T., Company 690 
May 20385 28176 471 19.479 Nae Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 685, 689 
— 18 416 18.141 19 0 17.980 ees Williams, C. K., & Co. 687, 690 
eum pSLe , —= “- . Williams Foundry & Machine Co., The 653, 691 
—_————— Wilson Co., C. 692 
*Stocks on hand at the end of month or year Exports of reclaimed Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 651, 689 
rubber, not shown in this table, amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927 and 9,577 
tons in 1928. CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—PAGE 684 








Institution oftheLubber Industry 


The various papers dealing with the scien- 
tific and technical aspect of rubber manu- 
facture, together with the discussions 
thereon, read before the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry, London, England, ap- 
pear exclusively in the Institution’s official 
journal—the 


“I. R. I. TRANSACTIONS” 


The Rubber Age 
September 25, 1929 























In the lead for more than 40 Years 


GUMMI-ZEITUNG 


Trade Journal for the 
RUBBER, GUTTA PERCHA, ASBESTOS, 
CELLULOID and Allied Industries 


Central Organ for the 
Whole German Rubber Goods Industry 


Published Every Friday 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
In United States 











The Journal is published six times a year. Domestic 


each issue containing approximately 100 
pages of papers of vital interest to all in- 
terested in the manufacture and cultiva- 
tion of Rubber, Gutta Percha and Balata. 


Sample copy free 


WORLD WIDE CIRCULATION 


Price 4s. 6d. per copy, post free. E 
£1.7.0. for 6 copies, post free. F —--— = —=— 

















Main Office of GUMMI-ZEITUNG 


Apply fer Specimen Copy te W. F. V. Cox Berlin SW 19, Krausenstrasse 35/36 
| . 

institution of the Rubber Industry Best Advertising Results for all those desiring to 
Wareday House, 10, Charing Cress Read make trade connections in Germany in this field. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 












































(of London) 


THE MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
for 


ALL BRANCHES OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Circulates Among Raw Rubber Producers, 
Importers, Manufacturers 
and Dealers 


Subscription 10/- per annum 


Published on 
Single copies 1/3d post free 


Ist of each month 


OFFICES:—43 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 





























